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The December issue em- 
phasizes the cooperative 
responsibility 
for adequate discharging 
of the supervisory task. 
Attention is given to the 
responsibility of colleges, 
administrators, and class- 


necessary 


room teachers, as well as 
those having the super- 
visory title, in working 
together to achieve better 
instructional programs. 


Statements by beginning 
teachers and supervisors 
suggesting guides for ac- 
tion are featured. Clara 
Skiles Platt and George 
Budd examine carefully 
the pre-service program 
with its implications for 
what beginning teachers 
can bring to the school 
situation. C. H. Pygman 
discusses the problem of 
teacher rating and de- 
scribes an evaluative sys- 
tem worked out in the 
schools of Maywood, IIl. 


Other contributors in- 
clude Leo J. Brueckner, 
Lorene Bahn, Sue Snipes, 
Harold G. Shane, Kate 
V. Wofford, and William 
Gruhn. 
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Pow Good Are Our Schools ?— 








Ht Discussion 


The issues of school-community cooperation with a view toward pro- 
viding better educational programs for boys and girls are discussed by 
the following people from the Glencoe, Illinois public schools: Mrs. 
Louise Christopher, a parent, Miss Gretchen Collins and John Sternig, 
teachers, Miss Arden Rappaport, high school student, C. E. Snell, 
board of education member, and Paul J. Misner, superintendent of 
schools. Their discussion is based on experimentation being carried on 
in the Glencoe schools as well as issues of concern to the entire country. 


Misner: We have been asked to dis- 
cuss the topic, “How Good—or How 
Bad—Are Our Schools—and What Do 
We Need to Do about Them?” 

The question suggests that each’ one 
of us should react with complete frank- 
ness. Obviously many good things can 
be said about our schools. It is equally 
obvious that there are many ways in 
which they can be improved. The pres- 
ent wide-spread interest of the Ameri- 
can people in their public school system 
will not be permanently sustained unless 
we are willing to face our limitations as 
well as our strengths. From such a 
representative group as we have partici- 
pating in this symposium we should get 
some stimulating and provocative ideas. 

Mr. Snell, I suspect you have some- 
thing you'd like to say on this topic. 

Snell: | agree with you, Paul, that the 
increased nation-wide interest in edu- 
cation is very encouraging. I believe, 
however, that before we can make real 
progress we must attack the funda- 
mentals of the teacher problem. Funda- 
mentally I think the traditional plan of 
employing teachers is wrong. I don’t see 
how we can have a profession of teach- 
ing when actually it is merely a part- 
time, poorly paid job in most commu- 
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nities. There is no sound reason why 
teaching shouldn’t be a full-time career 
or profession just the same as law, medi- 
cine, or engineering. I don’t see how we 
can attract the best talent to the teach- 
ing profession unless we make it a full- 
time career, pay adequate salaries, pro- 
vide for the in-service training that is 
going to lead to real professional 
growth, and offer encouragement and 
incentives for superior work and leader- 
ship. 

Sternig: This whole question of 
teachers and the improvement of teach- 
ing is a vital one because teachers are 
the key to the entire situation. I agree 
with Mr. Snell completely, although be- 
ing somewhat of an idealist I don’t 
think that I would put salaries first. 
The point of recognition I think is es- 
sential. Human nature being what it is, 
a person will stay in a place where he is 
happy. If the job you’re doing is one 
that gives you personal satisfaction and 
receives the recognition of the com- 
munity and the children, then I sus- 
pect that pay in many cases will be 
secondary. Of course, the pay should 
be sufficient to keep body and soul to- 
gether, plus a few luxuries, 

Misner: Arden, you’ve been associ- 
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ated with teachers for several years. Do 
you think they should receive better 
pay and have ‘wider opportunities for 
personal and professional growth? 

Arden: Well, I believe that America is 
as great as it is today because its people 
have been more educated than any other 
people in the world. I don’t see how 
America’s young people are going to 
continue to be well educated if their 
teachers aren’t all that they’re supposed 
to be. If they don’t get a good salary, 
the teaching profession isn’t going to 
attract many teachers who are really 
good. 

Misner: Mr, Snell, you believe that 
better salaries are necessary but you are 
insisting that better salaries alone will 
not insure adequate and superior teach- 
ing. 

Snell: Such a program as I advocate 
would, of course, cost money—more 
money than most communities are now 
investing in the education of their boys 
and girls. I believe, however, that the 
American people are interested in 
spending money for the education of 
their children, provided they are sure 
that they are going to get results. For 
that reason it is vital that some merit 
plan, some means of evaluating the con- 
tributions made by teachers, be worked 
out so that those who are doing the most 
efficient jobs receive the largest rewards. 

In most school systems in this country 
today teachers are paid on the basis 
of education, experience, and length of 
service. As a result, one teacher in one 


‘room can be coasting and the other one 


across the hall can be giving top-flight 
service and be making an outstanding 
contribution. Yet both teachers are paid 
the same. To me that seems unfair, and 
certainly it provides no money incen- 
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- tive at least for real leadership and real 


contributions, I recognize that there are 
serious problems to be worked out in 
developing the means of evaluating a 
teacher’s contribution. However, if the 
same thought were given to solving that 
problem and others in our school sys- 
tem that businesses give to attacking 
and solving their problems, I believe 
a satisfactory plan can be worked out. 
Sternig: Mr. Snell also spoke about an 
improved in-service program. Along 
that line I think it might be well to 
point out that teachers, as they leave 
pre-service institutions, aren’t always 
fully competent to step into teaching 
situations. From my point of view it is 
essential that any school system have a 
very vital, live, in-service training pro- 
gram, one that fills the gaps that pre- 
service training has left or one that re- 
enforces the things that were given in 
pre-service training. Teachers are ex- 
posed to a great many ideas that don’t 
“take” until they get into a situation 
where they see the applications. 
Collins: It seems to me that such op- 
portunities are offered in the twelve- 
month plan under which Glencoe has 
been working during the past two years. 
In addition to increased salaries, we have 
had extra time during the summer 
months to augment our in-service pro- 
gram. Our local workshop groups in 
art, shop, science, children’s literature, 
and audio-visual aids have stimulated 
faculty members to develop new ideas 
and skills. Curriculum problems that are 
ordinarily faced during the school year 
have been thought through by inter- 
ested groups released from the pressure 
of regular school responsibilities. Some 
of us have used this time for college and 
university study. Then under the 
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twelve-month plan we have the oppor-. 


tunity of extending our recreational 
program for children, 

Snell: Certainly most of our current 
educational programs for children are 
archaic. They hark back to the pioneer 
days when children went to school dur- 
ing those months of the year when they 
weren’t needed in the fields. There’s no 
good reason, as I see it, why we should 
stop the education and training of chil- 
dren just because summer comes along. 
In fact, I think if we are going to edu- 
cate children from all points of view to 
be able to meet the responsibilities in 
the years ahead, we’re going to have to 
give more thought to year-round pro- 
grams which embrace education as we 
see it and also a sound recreation pro- 
gram for all-round development. 

Christopher: Speaking as a parent, I 
think that parents see the whole nation- 
wide situation without reference to in- 
service programs about which they 
know very little. But they do realize 
now that we must have greater cooper- 
ation between the citizen-parent and 
the teacher, and a recognition of the 
teacher in the community. Because of 
the articles in the press and the articles 
in every magazine that we read, we re- 
alize that the problem is not so much 
the salary situation as it is the evalua- 
tion of the teacher as a professional 
person. Parents have been knocked out 
of their lethargy by three things: first, 
the teacher salary situation, second, the 
shortage of teachers, and third, by the 
growing conviction that only through 
proper education can our very exist- 
ence as a democracy be saved. Our chil- 
dren’s education must be better than 
ours; we have been too prone to think 
that, “What was good enough for me is 
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good enough for my child.” Parents are 
beginning to realize that education 
means more than the three R’s, and 
should include training which will bet- 
ter fit the child to see the necessity of 
the democratic way of life. 

Arden: | think that book learning isn’t 
the only thing that makes a good citizen. 
After all, when you’ve finished your 
schooling you have to go out into life 
without a teacher to tell you what to 
do. I think that our schools must teach 
us to be independent and able to assume 
important responsibilities, They should 
make us well-rounded people. All kinds 
of things enter into schooling, not just 
the actual book work that you do. 

Sternig: Arden, may I ask you a ques- 
tion? Do you mean that the things we 
are trying to do for you in school 
should be things for which you see a 
direct application in your life outside 
of school, not only in the future but 
here and now? 

Arden: Yes, I do, Mr. Sternig. One 
thing that helped me so much besides 
just my schooling was this—in the 
sixth grade I had a teacher who taught 
me how to think and how to reason out 
a problem. She taught me to think about 
it, to look at it straight in the face, and 
not to run around it or answer it the 
way I would have liked to have had 
it answered. I think that teaching a child 
how to think is almost more important 
than the actual learning of facts, be- 
cause you can always look up a fact. 
When you are grown up you can’t 
learn all at once how to think and how 
to reason out a problem for yourself. 

Misner: We seem to be saying that 
schools have something to do other than 
just teach reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. Mrs. Christopher has suggested 
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that parents have perhaps an equal 
responsibility with the schools in this 
whole matter. 

Sternig: This subject of the school 
and the home I think is another one that 
needs to be pointed up very definitely. 
Although it is very true that the school 
needs to do a great many more things 
than it used to do, nevertheless, I have a 
feeling that the school needs to be care- 
ful not to intrude upon the parents’ 
province, In the modern set-up students 
do spend more time in school. If the 
school is going to take this responsi- 
bility, it becomes increasingly important 
that the home and the school both know 
what each agency is doing; that they 
don’t work alone, and as would often 
be the case, against each other. Perhaps 
what is indicated is a very vital and 
active P.T.A., where the teachers and 
parents really have a chance to get to- 
gether, not for formal lectures but in a 
real give and take situation; where they 
get right down to brass tacks and dis- 
cuss what parents want for their chil- 
dren; and where the teachers have a 
chance to say what they feel about the 
training of children. In that way, by 
discussing mutual problems, they can 
work out techniques that can be useful 
in both places. What I am simply try- 
ing to say is that we need real com- 
munity schools and more of them. 

Snell: I think, John, that you are dead 
right. Unless the parents have a clear 
and complete understanding of what 
the school is trying to do, the parent 
can undo in a few minutes at home 
everything that the school has worked 
all day to accomplish in the line of right 
attitudes, right work habits, and right 
character traits. ; 

Christopher: 1 believe parents have 
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forgotten just what their responsibility 
is. In the past we have paid our school 
taxes and let well enough alone. We sent 
our children to school “to be taught.” 
If they passed the required subjects we 
were satisfied. Where education has had 
difficulty in keeping step in our fast 
moving world, parent education has 
lagged behind. We must demand better 
education which, in turn, demands bet- 
ter equipped and adequately paid teach- 
ers. We are now coming to realize that 
besides academic knowledge, social and 
psychological integration makes for a 
truly educated individual. 

Collins: think our schools have made 
great progress in using the services of 
community leaders as well as parents. 
Our doctors, our ministers, our civic 
leaders, and many other citizens of the 
community have made great contribu- 
tions to our schools. We are getting our 
parents into the schools—are we getting 
our children into the community? Dur- 
ing the war we adequately met this need 
by having our children participate in 
the services for the war effort. Right 
now we are finding it difficult, particu- 
larly in city areas, to find challenging 
jobs for our children to do—services 
for our community. 

Snell: To achieve what we are all 
working for in education, it seems to 
me that the community must not only 
be keenly interested in the activities of 
the school and in close touch with them, 
but it must also carefully select mem- 
bers of the board of education who have 
a vital interest in education. Boards of 
education should be boards of education 
and not boards of bill checkers. Some 
means must be provided, too, for boards 
of education to get a keen insight into 
educational problems. In other words, 
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I believe that there should be an edu- 
cational program for board members, 
an in-service program so to speak, just 
the same as for the teachers. 

Sternig: I'd like to ask Mr. Snell to 
react to this now, since he brought the 
subject up. So far as educating board 
members is concerned, I suspect they 
probably do need it, and I wonder if you 
would give your reactions to the tech- 
niques that we are using here in Glen- 
coe. It isn’t that we are trying to edu- 
cate you in the usual sense of the word, 
but to keep you up-to-date on what is 
going on around here and to give you 
a chance to meet teachers first- hand; to 
get their thoughts in an uninhibited situ- 
ation, where you can sit down and talk 
with them normally and naturally. Do 
you feel that the technique we have 
here is a step in the right direction? 

Snell: Absolutely, John. I am partic- 
ularly impresed and strongly in favor of 
the technique we use in Glencoe of 
having all-day Sunday meetings four or 
tive times a year. The faculty, by pre- 
senting phases of the educational pro- 
gram to the board, not only educates 
the board members, but gives them a 
full understanding of the problems and 
how the faculty is solving them. This 
keeps the faculty on its toes; it also 
keeps the board on its toes, and more 
than one good suggestion for the im- 
provement of the program has resulted. 

Christopher: 1 have found it very val- 
uable, John, to attend the teachers’ in- 
service meetings on Thursday. I feel 
that I have learned more from these 
meetings about what goes on inside the 
system than I could have learned as a 
parent visiting the school. I found out 
what the plans are and what the pro- 
gram is going to be and why. I also 
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think that the P.T.A. plan for this year 
in parent education is excellent because, 
instead of having speakers on unrelated 
subjects, we have a program outlined 
for parent education study groups. 

Misner: We have been saying some 
significant things concerning teachers, 
parents, and school board members. 
What should we be doing to improve 
our services to children? 

Collins: Too much of our education 
has been mass production. A weakness 
of our educational system is the contin- 
uation of large classes. In many of our 
schools we have not actually considered 
individual differences. How adequately 
do we study children to learn their 
needs, interests, and abilities? Too many 
of us judge children on the basis of aca- 
demic success alone. We cannot study 
the whole child and evaluate him 
merely by his academic progress. We 
must consider his emotional, physical, 
and social development as important as 
his mental growth? Having learned all 
we can about each individual we should 
adjust programs and make curriculum 
changes to meet individual needs. 

Snell: The point you’ve made is very 
important in my mind, Gretchen, and it 
again calls for a very high type, highly 
skilled teacher, who understands indi- 
vidual differences in children. It calls 
also, it seems to me, for an in-service 
training program in which teachers may 
have the benefit of the services of psy- 
chologists and guidance experts. 

Christopher: 1 think most parents 
don’t realize the value of a guidance 
program, They feel that the psycholo- 
gist or the guidance counselor is em- 
ployed only for the maladjusted child, 
whereas in a school of our kind a guid- 
ance counselor is also a guidance helper 
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to the teacher in dealing with individual 
differences. 

Sternig: To elaborate Mrs. Christo- 
pher’s point on guidance a bit I might 
say that each teacher needs to be some- 
what of a guidance expert. Teachers 
must study each child as an individual 
before we can claim to be dealing with 
individual differences. Obviously, large 
classes will handicap this study. Records 
need to be studied, tests administered, 
conferences held, children studied to 
learn not only their weak spots but also 
their strengths. Too often schools edu- 
cate for mediocrity by setting standards 
for the so-called average without con- 
sidering opportunities for accelerated 
students. Standards need to be con- 
cerned with individual children at least 
as much as with groups. Each child 
needs to be so guided and motivated 
that he works at his peak capacity, or 
near it. I feel we do children a serious 
injustice in permitting them to get by 
with slipshod, careless, mediocre work. 
Obviously no two chldren will have the 
same ability. This merely emphasizes 
the need for concern with individual 
differences. 

Collins: The points that you have 
just suggested are evidences that a good 
guidance program can exist regardless 
of limiting factors, Perhaps we are 
wrong in saying that we must first 
limit our class size before we can put 
into effect a guidance program which 
will help children succeed. I think we 
should start with the situation with 
which we are faced; any school can 
make every teacher a guidance worker 
if there is a cooperative, democratic 
faculty interested in the welfare of chil- 
dren. 

Sternig: Evaluation is another impor- 
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tant factor in guidance. Some kind of 
evaluation goes on in all schools but it is 
not always as helpful as it should be. 
For useful evaluation we need to con- 
sider it as an on-going process. It in- 
volves pre-planning by pupils and 
teachers—evaluation all through the ac- 
tivity—re-planning to remedy weak- 
nesses which show up in the evaluation. 
Evaluation at the conclusion of an ac- 
tivity alone does not help the process 
much. It only tells what was wrong 
after the chance for remedy is gone. 
Evaluation on a system-wide basis of 
curriculum—policy, procedure, and so 
on—also enters into the picture. Here 
recording becomes vital. Some form of 
recording which will give the informa- 
tion needed for continuous self-im- 
provement needs to be worked out and 
used consistently. 

Collins: We are faced with evaluating 
those things which are most difficult. 
Our world is demanding that we im- 
prove human relationships, We haven’t 
adequately taught people to live to- 
gether. If we are going to attempt to 
teach these things we must evaluate our 
results. Our testing programs have only 
begun to make attempts to test personal 
adjustment and group relationships. We 
in schools must be ready for experimen- 
tation along the lines ‘of teaching and 
evaluating human relations. 

Arden: If you are going to give all 
this attention to your pupils in the fu- 
ture you will have me wishing that I 
could start all over again. I confess that 
at times I have felt that I was simply a 
seat number or an entry in the teacher’s 
classbook. 

Misner: John has something on his 
chest that he says isn’t too closely re- 
lated to our immediate discussion but I 
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think we should let him say it anyway. 
Sternig: There is nothing wrong with 
our schools that is not wrong with our 
society. Schools generally reflect the 
social order of which they are a part— 
even when they try to lead society. 
One fault of society, in my opinion, is 
an excess of materialism and pragma- 
tism. This seems to have led to a loss 
of ideals. Such ideals as are put forth 
are too often mere propaganda, used as 
a matter of expediency and discarded 
when the need for them is gone. The 
war just finished furnished beautiful— 
or shall I say “ugly”—examples of this. 
Schools, in my opinion, need to help 
children develop honest ideals which 
can become part of their lives and will 
guide their conduct in all things. 
Another fault of our world is the 
perversion of technological advances 
for selfish individual or group gain, 
with little sincere regard for the good 
of humanity. We verbalize very well 
about the lag between technological 


' progress and social good, but we do 


very little about it. Here again schools 
could help if we assumed our responsi- 
bilities for training children to improve 
the world. 

Still another fault, in my opinion, 
is the false standard of values which 
the world uses as to the value of things. 
So long as success is measured by ma- 
terial wealth and social prestige rather 
than by more basic values there is little 





hope of getting children to consider 
the latter important. 

All these remarks would constitute 
a vicious circle if it were assumed that 
society has faults which are permanent. 
Our best hope is to educate children 
in such a way that they will make a 
better world when they grow up. Is 
this foolish idealism? I hope not. It’s 
like religion which has never been really 
tried and found wanting—but rather 
has been tried and found difficult. Let’s 
try it some more. 

Misner: On this idealistic note we 
shall end our discussion. You have cov- 
ered some interesting and significant 
problems. We seem to agree that the im- 
provement of teachers and teaching 
constitutes one of the major issues with 
which our schools are faced. You have 
indicated that the responsibility for the 
improvement of our schools is one that 
must be shared by the entire community 
and that we need increased understand- 
ing and cooperation between home, 
school, and related community agencies. 
You have frowned upon mass educa- 
tion and stressed the fact that much 
greater emphasis needs to be placed 
upon the intensive study and guidance 
of individual learners. And finally, you 
have said that what we do should be 
done in a spirit of high idealism if our 
nation is to exercise a high quality of 
democratic leadership in a sorely dis- 
tressed world. 








We remind you again (and undoubtedly this will not be the last time) that to insure 
your receiving promptly the issues of EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP, annual 
meeting information, the News Exchange, and all material coming from this office, 
a change of address should be sent directly to our circulation department. Because of 
the time involved in the actual process of changing addresses, it takes approximately 
six weeks from the time of notification before the new address can go into effect. 
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Laymen Point the Way 








WE BELIEVE that modern schools can do their jobs only if... 
——all community agencies, including our homes and schools, work together for 


better education. 


——-parents and citizens are helped to understand what their youngsters need to learn 


and how it can be taught. 


The statements above are part of the eleven-point platform of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development. If all schools and all members of ASCD 
were to resolve to see such statements result in action in hundreds of schools 
throughout the country, a major step ahead in lay-professional planning for the 
school program might well be the result. In the effort to provide guides for in- 
creased work in this area of joint participation, we present here statements from 
parents and teachers from every part of the country. 





George Van Anders was spending a 
lazy summer afternoon at his desk in 
Holcomb High School. “Not many 
more afternoons like this,” he mused. 

It was August 25. In ten days the 
corridors would be filled with five hun- 
dred youngsters, and, he hoped, parents 
would be there often as well. How 
would this next school year go? It could 
be an exciting new adventure—at least 
they would do their best. But that best 
would mean a careful analysis of those 
processes which make for desirable co- 
operative planning. It meant genuine 
lay-professional working together—not 
the kind (they’d been guilty of this) in 
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which school people came to decisions 
and gently maneuvered parents into fol- 
lowing them. 

It meant, rather, a joint attack upon 
problems—and many of the problems 
would come directly from parents and 
other lay people. It meant working them 
through together and arriving at solu- 
tions which were truly group decisions. 

It wasn’t going to be easy. There 
would be mistakes—but there would be 
gains as well. George Van Anders was 
not a man to shrink from the reality of 
error, but, it must be admitted, he could 
see the bright spots just as quickly and 
knew how to use them. 
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Another Step Along the Way 


A year ago the community and its 
school would not have been ready for it. 
But now they were. It started last year 
when Jim Black, the insurance man, and 
Harold Ellers, owner of Ellers’ Depart- 
ment Store and city councilman, got 
going on this matter of increased salaries 
and status for teachers. Soon it was a 
community project with laymen carry- 
ing the ball; and increased salaries be- 
came an accomplished fact. The people 
had known, actually, that their financial 
responsibility for education was a mere 
pittance in comparison with what they 
wanted for their children. And now 
they were really underwriting educa- 
tion in Holcomb. 

But it hadn’t stopped there. Teachers 
and parents alike began to ask: 

“Why can’t we go on together and look 
at this matter of what’s happening to chil- 
dren in our schools?” 

“Why do we go on kidding ourselves? 
Our schools could be a lot better.” 

“How about this business of a new in- 
vestment? We'd like to know what we're 
getting—or could get—for it.” 

And so George and some of his staff 
and a committee of citizens had begun 
a study of the matter. There wasn’t 
much in books about it, but they found 
what they could and studied what other 
communities had done and were doing.’ 


Parents Talk About Participation 


And parents from all parts of the 
country had things to say. 

Mrs. Robert P. Wight of Cairo, 
Georgia, a parent and former teacher, 
attended a regular teachers’ workshop 
during the summer—not because she 





1 Helen F. Storen, Laymen Help Plan the Cur- 
riculum. Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA, 1946. 
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planned to teach again, but for the pur- 
pose of acquainting herself with what 
the schools are doing. Says Mrs. Wight: 


As a parent, convinced of the increased 
importance of the school in the commu- 
nity and concerned about my individual 
duty toward helping realize the ultimate 
aim of adequate education for all, I have 
two primary responsibilities. 

First, | must become informed. I must 
acquaint myself with the actual situation in 
the schools of my community, their aims 
and the strengths and weaknesses of their 
program in the light of educational em- 
phases. I must learn both the general and 
specific objectives of democratic educa- 
tion so that my understanding of local con- 
ditions will be a just evaluation. I must try 
to know my community as a whole. 

Finally, I must be enthusiastically active. 
I must exert more effort toward making 
my home a worthy family unit and always 
be alert for opportunities to promote the 
“gospel” of the family as the educational 
foundation of society. I must be a loyal 
supporter of my school and an active 
member of such school organizations as 
the P.T.A. I must be community-minded 
and by my interest and participation in 
school and community projects help en- 
courage other parents to join in real civic 
planning for better schools. 


We have a unique problem 


Mrs. Roe Fulkerson of Hollywood, 
Florida looks at the specific problems of 
her own community in terms of parent 
responsibilities: 


Every locality has specialized problems 
in its schools. Ours are probably no worse 
—only different. The number of tourist 
pupils who register—and leave—during 
our school year is so great that interrup- 
tions to classes are a daily occurrence, re- 
sulting in disrupted classwork, over- 
crowded classrooms, and upset discipline. 

The children who register to spend only 
a few weeks in school here do not have 
a very serious attitude toward their work 
—they are on vacation!—and this attitude 
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does not help the local children to do their 
best. And our children have this broken 
routine each year, every year of their 
grade and high school career! 

Because our teachers have more irrita- 
tions and more interruptions to bear than 
most, I believe that our parents’ responsi- 
bilities toward our schools are correspond- 
ingly greater. , 

1 believe that our parents must cooper- 
ate in providing adequate classrooms, 
properly equipped, and try to prevent the 
overcrowding of those classrooms and the 
daily interruptions of classes. They must 
help to maintain pleasant conditions for 
the teachers at the school, including com- 
fortable rest rooms and a good cafeteria. 
They must do everything in their power 
to influence the attitude of the community 
toward feeling responsible for the happi- 
ness of its teachers. 

Parents should send their children to 
school in good physical condition, and in 
a cooperative frame of mind, that our 
teachers may not have to divert time from 
a roomful of children to give individual 
attention to needs of one child which 
should have been taken care of at home. 
We expect great things of our teachers. | 
believe we should give them a fair chance 
to show what wonders they can work. 


Three-way participation 

Or there was Mrs. V. Kouba of Cic- 

ero, Illinois who wrote about Schools I 

Want and How to Get Them. Relative 
to the latter point she says: 


One way of obtaining the ideal schools, 
and I believe it to be an important one, is 
by more active participation of the parents 
in school affairs. So many parents have the 
mistaken idea that their duty is finished 
when they have registered their child in 
kindergarten. From there on the teacher 
is to take over and complete the task of 
rearing the child. Nice in a way to have 
that much confidence! I, for one, don’t 
feel that way. I like to know more person- 
ally the kind of people to whom I am en- 
trusting my children. I like to know what 
they are teaching, how they are teaching, 
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and why. I like to know what kind of 
building my children are living in a good 
part of their time away from home. Is the 
atmosphere friendly or austere—does it 
meet prevailing health standards. 

We hear a lot about adult education, or 
the lack of it. Formal education for most 
of us parents ended many, many years 
ago, but it does not necessarily mean that 
we have learned all there is to know, par- 
ticularly relative to the training and rear- 
ing of children. Child guidance and dis- 
cussion groups should play .an important 
part in the program of all local P.T.A. 
units. 

The parents should be more interested 
in the administration of their schools— 
Who controls the board of education, the 
superintendent, the teachers? Is it the 
local political faction then in power? 
How are the finances administered? Is a 
sufficient percent of the town or city’s 
revenue allocated to the educational fund? 
Does the state provide its share of financial 
aid? What laws on education are up before 
the state assemblies? Are they detrimental 
or beneficial to the progress of education? 
All these and many more questions that 
may arise in various localities should be 
of prime importance to each and every 
taxpayer and parent. 


Learn to know each other 


And Mrs. Louise B. Hansmann, her 
neighbor in Highland Park, Illinois be- 
lieves, too, in knowing school people 
and doing something about it: 


I believe that I can help schools in my 
community to realize their aims by exhibit- 
ing a proper, intelligent interest in those 
aims and trying to interpret them to my 
children, my husband, and to the com- 
munity. In order to do this I must work in 
the school and with the parent-teacher or- 
ganization. I must know the school admin- 
istrators and teachers. I should know who 
is on the school board and whether the 
members of the board are interested and 
qualified to hold positions which deter- 
mine the educational policy in our com- 
munity. 
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When there is a vacancy on the board I 
must work for the election of the best per- 
son to fill that vacancy. If I talk to my 
friends and neighbors sympathetically 
about the problems of our schools, making 
certain always that I am using facts, not 
fiction, in my discussions, I hope to create 
an interest in the schools and their aims 
in the community. 


To sum it up 


Mrs. Opal Frazer of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, in a statement that might well 
be a guide to thoughtful lay participa- 
tion, writes: 


Since learning is so constantly allied 
with attitudes, lay efforts to assist the pub- 
lic schools realize their maximum effective- 
ness should be directed largely toward cre- 
ating right attitudes both in the young and 
in the public at large. Given a competent 
and sympathetic administrative and teach- 
ing staff, the community leaders can do 
much toward interpreting their system to 
their fellow citizens and gaining their sup- 
port. Once cooperative attitudes are cre- 
ated the individual can maintain high 
educational standards by: 


I. Informing himself of aims and objec- 
tives of education in general and in 
his community in particular, consid- 
ering the types of business and social 
life prevailing therein. 

A. Becoming personally acquainted 
with school people in general and 
children’s teachers and principals in 
particular, treating them like fam- 
ily friends (which they are), in- 
cluding them in one’s own social 
and civic life. | 

B. Attending P.T.A. or home council 
meetings regularly and helping to 
improve and promote various 
forms of communication between 
home and school. 

C. Participating in adult education 
programs of schools. 

D. Reading educational literature in 
periodicals, books, pamphlets, and 
seeing educational movies and ex- 


hibits. 
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II. Upholding the school’s efforts to gain 
its objectives. 

A. Supporting its financial program 
and helping sell it to others. 

B. Cooperating with the teachers in 
establishing proper attitudes in the 
young toward educational values 
and human relations. 

. Taking definite stands on current 
practices which are against edu- 
cational and human welfare, such 
as membership in undemocratic 
youth organizations, drinking 
and carousing, and other forms 
of leisure-time dissipation. 

2. Allowing students to explore sub- 
ject matter under school’s guid- 
ance program rather than insist- 
ing on set traditional “courses.” 

3. Giving youngsters interesting out- 
of-school experiences to supple- 
ment and illustrate school learn- 
ing. 

C. Bringing school people into the 
community’s civic and social life— 
their trained minds can contribute 
much, their morale can be boosted 
by these contacts, and their knowl- 
edge of the community will reflect 
in their classroom teaching and 
curriculum building. 

III. Helping to establish and maintain 
auxiliary services in the community to 
which schools: can refer their prob- 
lem cases—such as family counseling 
services, mental hygiene and crippled 
children clinics, visiting teacher pro- 
grams, social welfare agencies, as- 
sistance to exceptional children. 

IV. Growing and maturing with own 
children. 

A. Working and playing with them 
as they grow. Adjusting own ideas 
to the new generation. 

B. Broadening provincial outlooks 
and experiences so children can 
grow emotionally without battling 
their way at every step. 


_ 


They Have Ideas About the Curriculum 


But parents don’t stop at that point. 
They’re thinking about the kind of ex- 
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periences they want their children to 
have. Mrs. Kouba has ideas about the 
schools she wants: 


A very grave question confronts the 
parents of today’s children. What kind of 
si bools do we want? Are fine buildings 
the answer? To this I say No! True 
enough, we would like to see modern, 
well-equipped buildings in all our com- 
munities, rooms that are well-lighted, 
ventilated, correctly heated, good desks, 
libraries, supplies, and landscaped grounds. 
This would give us the physical angle, the 
walls and surroundings of the school. 

The school I want for my three chil- 
dren needs something more—something 
precious and necessary to guide them on 
the interesting road of Life. That some- 
thing is a staff of teachers with hearts filled 
with love and understanding of children. 
Teachers who are well-qualified as to edu- 
cation, well-paid, with a feeling of security, 
and inspiring friendliness instead of awe 
and fear. Teachers who are able to guide 
the child through the right channels, that 
he may discriminate between right and 
wrong. Teachers who will command the 
respect of the children whether the oc- 
casion is one of lightness or seriousness. 
Teachers who are not cynical, but broad- 
minded enough to understand and take 
pains to investigate the behavior of the 
child. I want teachers who will train a 
child to be useful, regardless of his ability 
or handicaps, so that he may hold up his 
head proudly in this ever-changing world. 
All children are not born bookworms. 
Many become skillful craftsmen because 
of proper understanding. I want teachers 
who will treat and respect a child as an 
individual with reasoning power. And last 
but not least, I want teachers who will 
make school a happy and pleasant place. 

I want a school principal who will com- 
mand the respect of the teachers, who 
by his or her integrity will inspire the 
teachers to give their best to the children. 
I want a principal who will merit the 
position by education and experience and 
not because of prominent or influential 
friends. I want a principal who will be a 
good administrator of his school. 
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I want supervisors or counselors of edu- 
cation who are all that the name implies— 
not just overseers, but leaders and kindly 
guides of teachers who often have many 
knotty problems to solve. 

School can be fascinating for a great 
number of youngsters when given a 
chance to create with their hands. The 
ideal school should be equipped with 
workshops and competent teachers. Read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic will open new 
horizons and assume new meanings for 
these children. 

In recent years statements have been 
made that children of grammar and high 
school age do not know how to read. 
Shocking to find out that a child can’t 
read after twelve years of schooling! The 
printed page has left no meaning, no im- 
pression in the growing mind. Today, 
with its radio, movies, and so-called comic 
strips, it is more important than ever be- 
fore that good books be brought to the 
attention of young people. Good books 
will entertain and will introduce the child 
to the peoples of foreign lands, lead him 
back into history, into the land of science 
or into the everyday world of school, 
home, or work. They will inspire his 
manners, broaden his knowledge, teach 
him many lessons, and prepare him for 
various experiences when they come. 

Books will take a child into the mystic 
land of make-believe, help him to lose 
himself out of the realistic world. The 
child will lose his tenseness and become 
relaxed. There is in all of us a latent desire 
to create. There are books that stimulate 
this power, will allow the mind to imagine, 
expand and give it wings. But the books 
must be well chosen. 

The ideal schools will have well- 
stocked shelves of thoughtfully chosen 
books that are not only attractive with 
pictures, color, and good print, but also 
with material that will help mold the 
character of the growing child. We will 
need teachers who are able to guide the 
child in his choice of books, teach him 
how to read, how to build his own per- 
sonal reservoir of knowledge and enjoy- 
ment. It is the responsibility of all of us 
to get these good books into the hands 
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of the children, to get these teachers for 
the children, who will guide them in the 
quest for knowledge and creativeness, and 
ability to incorporate ideals into every- 
day living. 


Education for living 


Mrs. Roe Fulkerson also expresses 
briefly and pointedly what she expects 
schools to do for her child: 


I would like the teachers of my child 
to make her realize that education is the 
Great Adventure. That with it, all things 
are possible; and without it, many roads 
to success and happiness are blocked en- 
tirely—and all roads are more difficult to 
travel. That with it, her horizons are ever- 
widening. This realization will give her 
an enthusiasm for education which will 
bring with it a respect and admiration for 
the teachers who make this education pos- 
sible, and result in a finer spirit of com- 
radeship with other children who are 
sharing in the exploration of knowledge. 

I want my child to learn in public 
school the fun of working with others, 
and of working.for others, that all her 
life she may know the happiness that 
comes from cooperation. 


Values take first place 


From Webster Groves, Missouri Mrs. 
Joseph Mares gives the teachers of her 
youngsters suggestions to think about 
and act on: 


Having served my apprenticeship for 
parenthood as a classroom teacher, I know 
that what the school can do for my chil- 
dren depends largely upon what I have 
already done for them. If I have not suc- 
ceeded in helping them be responsible, 
honest, tolerant, and friendly, I do not 
expect the school to make up for my 
failures. But teachers and principals can 
encourage certain attitudes, and develop 
others, by creating the circumstances in 
which tolerance, honesty, responsibility, 
and friendliness may become intelligently 
effective. 


In three ways the school is equipped - 
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to supplement and improve upon what 
parents have already done. First, we look 
to the school to sharpen that inquiring 
habit of mind which is the birthright of 
every child. Out of the natural curiosity 
of childhood has come every advance of 
the human race, and so instinctive is the 
desire to find out that even adults who 
have long since stopped inquiring and are 
contented to accept can be aroused by a 
gifted teacher or a startling experience to 
ask questions once more, even as they did 
in childhood. Surely the school has the 
obligation, as well as the opportunity, to 
nurture that open mind. 

Second, it is in schoo] that children have 
the best chance to learn the satisfaction of 
completing a workmanlike task. The pen- 
dulum of educational theory which re- 
cently has swung markedly toward en- 
couraging the child, even at the expense 
of his objective achievement, should prob- 
ably now swing back to the greater 
emphasis upon a good job, well done. Try 
as parents may to develop responsibility 
in their children their efforts need the 
reenforcements of the school’s insistence 
upon performance, whether judged by 
competitive or individual standards. In the 
concrete tasks of school work, the child 
feels the clearest challenge to do his best. 

Finally, because the school gives the 
child his first experience of people with 
diverse backgrounds, interests, and values, 
it must be the primary training ground 
for the social disciplines of democracy in 
the United States and for the United 
Nations. In the classroom where the chil- 
dren learn the basis of parliamentary pro- 
cedure, on the playground where they 
learn the essentials of teamwork, in their 
clubs and activities where they learn to 
organize each other’s abilities for some 
common goal, they are learning the in- 
dispensable techniques of a democratic 
society. If the public schools had no other 
function than this, they would be essential 
to our freedom. 


Suggestions from Kentucky 


Fathers, too, are ready to express 
their views. French Holbrook of 
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Breathitt’ County, Kentucky has some 
specifics that he feels are important: 


I would like the school to build in 
my child a likable attitude for school 
and to stimulate his social traits enough 
to make him presentable to any group. I 
want my child to have a wholesome at- 
titude toward the rights of all people, and 
the ability to give to any specific problem 
thorough, intelligent consideration before 
attempting to solve it. I want the school 
to give him the necessary training it takes 
to stimulate his moral characteristics. He 
needs to learn to make the best of what 
he has to do with, and to depend upon 
himself. The school should provide every 
possible opportunity to develop initiative. 

More specifically speaking, I would like 
the school to teach him to speak and write 
correctly; to build for him a vocabulary 
that will take care of his needs through 
high school, college, and life; to instill in 
him a love for good, wholesome litera- 
ture; and to enjoy all things of nature. 


More than the three R’s 


And Ernie Slone from Jackson, Ken- 
tucky puts the three R’s at the head of 
the list, but he doesn’t stop there: 


First of all, I expect the school to teach 
my children the three R’s—reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. Certainly they are 
highly important and hence are the basis 
of the curriculum of all elementary schools. 
Yet, these are not enough! 

I want my children to learn to work 
and play with other youngsters—and 
grown-ups as well. I want them to learn 
the true values of everyday life; that a 
friend is more important than being first 
in line or first to the water fountain. I 
want them to learn respect and obedience, 
but I also want them to know when they 
must stand up and fight for their rights. 
And last, but far from unimportant, I want 
them to learn the value of true religion— 
whatever the chosen faith. 

Thus it is openly apparent that, in order 
for the teacher to teach this code of values, 
he or she must possess these values. What 
I have tried to say is that we must have 
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better teachers—teachers who love chil- 
dren, not merely tolerate them. 


Education for group living 


That parents today believe the job 
of the school is to give attention to skill 
in human relationships is further empha- 
sized by parents from both east and 
west. A Denver parent says: 


My hope for my son is that he will take 
his place i in the world when his education 
is finished as a happy, well-adjusted in- 
dividual, imbued with a zest for living, a 
sense of fair play, and a sense of humor— 
the qualities necessary for getting along 
with others, without prejudice and bias, 
with the facility for using the basic skills, 
plus enough specialized knowledge to aid 
him in his chosen work. I hope further 
that he will have a deep appreciation of 
the arts and music; that he will be true to 
his religion and the traditions of his 
family; that he will be articulate about 
the privileges of being born into and con- 
tinuing to live in a democracy such as 
ours where he will be ready and eager to 
accept the responsibilities that freedom 
brings, without denying to any man its 
privileges and its blessings. 

I think the school, through its teachers, 
should train him well in the so-called 
basic skills by whatever method is deemed 
wise for his generation, to give him the 
facility necessary to go on to higher edu- 
cation with ever-increasing interest; to 
teach him, through working in either large 
or small groups, the ability to work to- 
gether harmoniously with different types 
of children, to learn to give and take. In 
athletics, whether he plays or is a specta- 
tor, he should recognize the importance 
of playing the game fairly, and being a 
good sport when he loses, if lose he must, 
and to take his defeat gracefully. It should 
teach him, insofar as possible, that prej- 
udices and bias have no place in America, 
stimulate his love of country by teaching 
him the greatness of our ‘founders, the 
necessity of love of freedom, an apprecia- 
tion of our democracy, with an active 
participation in civic affairs. 
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Specialized training in music, the arts, 
and the encouragement of whatever spe- 
cial talent or interest he displays is an 
important factor in stimulating his interest 
in developing a well-rounded individual. 
Time out for play and fun will help in 
the process of growing skillful in get- 
ting on with his fellows, and exercising 
poise and ability to think quickly. 

I think, too, a real affection can be de- 
veloped between him and his teachers so 
that he will understand the real service 
they render him in patiently teaching him 
day after day the things he will need to 
know all his life, in stimulating his imagina- 
tion, and developing his understanding of 
music and the arts. I hope he, in turn, will 
show courtesy, good conduct, eager in- 
terest, and a willingness to enter into what- 
ever they propose. 


Joint effort is the answer 


And from New Jersey Mrs. Marion 
Courtney Wallace brings to this em- 
phasis still another point of view: 


Because the schools do so much for our 
children, many parents have fallen into 
the habit of expecting them to do more 
than a fair share of the job. We all sub- 
scribe to the idea that education is neces- 
sary for the young—and then proceed to 
lean too heavily on our educators. A child 
needs help in building character to- 
wards usefulness and personal satisfaction 
through the combined effort of the home, 
the school, and the church. 

If the school is called upon to train 
children in behavior and _ responsibility 
beyond a reasonable measure, it cannot 
fully serve its special function as well. 
Religious teachers should take on a larger 
share of ethical training; parents need to 
establish and maintain wholesome _pat- 
terns of behavior so that our educators 
will be freer to stimulate young minds to 
a full realization of the power and use 
of knowledge. 

There is, however, a field where schools, 
homes, and churches can all do a better 
job—and this is in the field of human rela- 
tions. Our children are growing up in an 
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ever-diminishing world. Since distances 
are shrinking, differences must be under- 
stood and diversity must serve to enrich 
our common culture. 

It has been established that prejudice 
has its roots in the home. Children often 
experience the first unpleasant shock of 
difference from other people through 
careless expressions of prejudice on the 
part of parents and adults in the home. 
The teaching of brotherhood in the 
church will not mean much to a child if 
those he loves and respects indulge in and 
express stereotype thinking. 

The school is perhaps the best medium 
to project the dynamic of democracy, and 
while parents may look to the school for 
leadership, they must also participate and 
follow through. 


Rural Leaders Have Suggestions 


The people of Holcomb found fur- 
ther evidence to prove that lay leaders 
are not far behind professional leader- 
ship—or are they ahead of it?—in de- 
fining a modern curriculum for today’s 
schools, ‘Take, for example, sample state- 
ments from Farm Leaders and Teachers 
Plan Together.” 

From the Northwest people are saying: 


Greater emphasis should be placed in 
our educational program on the develop- 
ment of human resources. Better prepara- 
tion for family life and rural-community 
living should be provided. Improvements 
in agricultural production and marketing 
and conservation of our national resources 
should contribute to better individual and 
community life. Schools should prepare 
young people so that they can choose their 
future life-work wisely and participate in 
it effectively whether in city or country. 

Schools should teach about fundamentals 
of democracy and the American economic 
system, including problems of agriculture, 
business, labor, cooperatives, and the like. 

More research should be done which 


2 American Institute of Cooperation and the De- 
partment of Rural Education, NEA, 1947. 
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would improve methods of teaching. Facts 
should be made available so that current 
controversial issues are presented fairly 
and common problems of living are more 
completely understood. 


Leaders in the Mid-South touch upon 
a major problem when they state: 


Problems arising from misunderstanding 
between individuals, between special- 
interest groups, between communities, 
and between nations, are created by fail- 
ure to recognize the basic principles 
which are involved in cooperative human 
effort. The science and ethics of human 
relationships are, and must continue to 
be, a proper phase of the educational pro- 
gram in the public school if people are to 
learn efficient ways of living and working 
together in a complex and constantly 
changing world. 


In the North Atlantic States there is 
a similar point of view: 


Education in a democracy should pro- 
vide a way for every individual to reach 
his greatest potential growth as a person 
and as a citizen. Educational programs, 
whether in school or out, should be judged 
as to their influence upon the total growth 
of each participant, and the group as a 
whole, towards greater social under- 
standing. This criterion is not a new one, 
but the atomic age has made it one of the 
chief imperatives of the present. 


And how could they better state the 
program of the three R’s in our schools 
of today than leaders in the Great Lakes 
area do: 


The basic skills, including reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, and the skills of 
communication, should be mastered and 
should be so taught that they contribute 
to the art of living. This includes teach- 
ing the methods and skills needed by in- 
dividuals and groups in communicating 
their aims and purposes to others so as to 
reach a common understanding and course 
of action. 
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From New England, the South At- 
lantic States, and the Mid-West come 
the following suggestions: 


Since the American home is the most 
important unit of living, education should 
stem from the needs of family life and 
the relation of its members to the out- 
side world. 


The rural school should provide an ade- 
quate guidance program which will en- 
able young people to make wise vocational 
decisions. 


Appreciation of beauty in all its forms 
should be a goal of good education, and 
rural children should not be deprived of 
it. Music, art, and drama should be pro- 
vided in the program of every rural 
school. 


Conference participants in the West- 
ern and Rocky Mountain States are con- 
cerned, as well, about the learning ex- 
periences of those who teach boys and 
girls. They state: 

The preparation of teachers for posi- 
tions in rural schools should give them 
better acquaintance with the basic ele- 
ments of rural social and economic life. 
Persons who are not thoroughly familiar 
with the problems of rural people, the 
values that shape their way of living, and 
the forces with which they must deal, 
cannot make much contribution to the 
improvement of rural living. 


Graduates Give Guides 

They thought, too, about finding out 
what their own graduates had to say. 
Others had tried it and found guides 
for action. Graduates from Highlands 
High School in Fort Thomas, Ken- 
tucky* had made suggestions: 


For any girl who plans to be a house- 
wife and mother I think a thorough 
course in home economics should be im- 


3 Evan L. Jones, director, Pupil Personnel, High- 
lands High School, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 
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perative—including buying, budgeting, 
first aid, and the care of infants. My edu- 
cation sadly lacked all those important 
requirements for home making. 


High schools should offer a course 
covering industrial vocations—the average 
graduate does not know what is expected 
of an industrial engineer, a secretary, 
plumber, saleslady, etc. One cannot choose 
wisely if he or she does not know about 
many vocations. 


The class I remember being most help- 
ful was on current events—it was a free 
discussion class and no credit was given. 
Our only text was Current Events and 
Time. I have thanked the instructor often 
for the spark of inquisitiveness and toler- 
ance of other nationalities he instilled 
within me. 


_ It is my opinion that the curriculum 
should be elective with the exception of 
some mathematics, English, first year 
science and biology. Because many homes 
are not fulfilling their job, the school 
should put more stress on citizenship, 
politics, religion, dancing, etiquette, mar- 
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riage and sex, and the practical economics. 


Only maturity seems to teach us that 
learning for yourself and not for the 
teacher is the thing. There is too much 
learning for the examinations—then for- 
getting. In the learning of American His- 
tory there must be some interesting way— 
without memorizing dates—to present the 
lore, the romance, and the drama of these 
United States. 


After fourteen years in a law office, the 
fact that we know very little of how to 
truly get along with one another perhaps 
stands out with clarity. If after the twelve 
years my child will spend in your school 
she is able to think her problems over 
clearly and come to a conclusion on her 
own good judgment, I shall be quite satis- 
fied; even though she may not be able to 
quote one word of Shakespeare nor name 
a date in history. 


Yes, they were ready to begin. No, 
to continue. For the beginning was 
already there. Concern for children was 
now the focus of attention. 








ELLIS ARNALL 


That lay people in places of public responsibility must be concerned 
with the needs and functions of education if the schools are to discharge 
their total responsibility in the democratic way of life is the sincere be- 
lief of many educators today. In this article Ellis Arnall, former gov- 
ernor of Georgia and author of The Shore Dimly Seen, analyzes the 
needs of the schools in terms of their service, both to o society as a group 


and to each individual member. 


THE THEORY of democratic govern- 
ment assumes that the average citizen 
has both the capacity for making de- 
cisions for himself and a fund of organ- 
ized knowledge upon which to predi- 
cate decisions. 
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It is possible, scientifically, to demon- 
strate that the intellectual capacity of 
the average citizen is adequate for self- 
government. The data supporting that 
fact had not been assembled and classi- 
fied when Thomas Jefferson asserted, 
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upon philosophical premises and_ his 
own observation as a citizen of Albe- 
marle County, that the unalienable 
rights of human beings included those 
of establishing governments suited to 
their requirements and their desires. 
And, indeed, he might have added with 
propriety, their whims. 

The second assumption, however, re- 
quires the not-thoroughly-proved belief 
that the society of which the citizen is 
a part has made available to him sources 
of information and adequate training in 
reasoning. This belief sometimes re- 
quires considerable blind faith. 

The schools are instruments of so- 
ciety, serving dual purposes of training 
the young citizen for life in society, in- 
cluding participation in its government, 
and of equipping him with knowledge 
that will be useful to him in earning a 
living. Too great emphasis upon the 
latter at the expense of the former could 
involve a national disaster. 


Freedom Must Endure 


If the schools are to fulfill their re- 
sponsibilities to society, then organized 
society must, in its turn, assume certain 
very definite responsibilities toward the 
schools. The first of these is inde- 
pendence from partisan political con- 
trol. The effort to control educational 
establishments, so that they become in- 
struments of indoctrination in ideol- 
ogies, has not been confined to Europe 
and certain Latin American countries. 
Tampering with American textbooks is 
not unknown. Neither is interference 
with teachers in American schools. 
There have been occasional definite ef- 
forts to utilize the public schools to 
teach anti-democratic doctrines. 

In general, however, this constitutes 
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less of a menace to the average school 
system in any American state than does 
the possibility of becoming a political 
football or an integral part of the 
patronage machine. Not all of the inade- 
quate teachers in the country are to be 
found in school systems dominated by 
local or state political cliques, but that 
would be the best place to seek for the 
lazy, the inadequately prepared, the 
slovenly, and the subservient. 

The gravest menace of all, however, 
lies in tampering with the curriculum. 
Vocational education, for example, i 
an essential and valuable part of the 
material to be taught in public schools. 
Nevertheless, in some states and many 
communities there is a growing tend- 
ency to sacrifice essential parts of the 
curriculum, involving training for citi- 
zenship, in order to train students for 
employment. In general this trend has 
been resisted by educators and has been 
supported by politicians, big or little. 
Wartime experience has demonstrated 
how rapidly many skills can be ac- 
quired by intensive training. This sug- 
gests that some advocates of dismember- 
ment of the curriculum, eliminating cul- 
tural subjects, have a dangerous bias 
toward regimentation and its accom- 
panying ignorance. 


Schools Do Cost Money 


Independent schools can not operate 
without money. Teachers must be 
trained; teachers must be paid; teachers 
must be provided with a decent and 
honorable fetirement system. Text- 
books must be provided. Libraries must 
be assembled. Maintenance employees 
must be paid. Buildings must be built. 
Every step in the education of a future 
citizen costs money. The more complex 
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our society becomes, the greater grows 
the cost. The public owes to the schools 
the assumption of responsibility for 
their financial support. 

Since ignorance is exportable from 
one section of our country to another, 
this involves, I believe, the assumption 
by the Federal government of a share 
of responsibility. The creation of an 
adequate fund to equalize educational 
opportunity throughout the country is 
necessary, because some of our states 
can not provide for their schools prop- 
erly from their available tax resources. 

Georgia, for example, expending more 
than half its state revenues upon edu- 
cation, can not provide enough money 
for its schools, Not’ every state—perhaps 
no other state—is making so great an 
effort. But the effort results in only very 
gradual improvement of conditions. The 
South Atlantic States, with their un- 
uusually large ratio of children to adults 
of working age, present to the nation 
its number one responsibility and _ its 
number one opportunity. 

Money to support the schools must 
be provided. This means considerably 
more than merely providing adequate 
salaries for teachers. The school libraries 
of America are a national disgrace, and 
present one of the foremost challenges 
to educators and the responsible pub- 
lic. While too much emphasis can be 
placed on the physical plant housing a 
school, buildings are obsolete and inade- 
quate in too many instances. 


Children Should Be Served 


While independence from political 
dominance and adequate financing can 
do much for the schools of America, 
the public responsibility does not ter- 
minate there. Most needed of all things 
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is public recognition of the purpose for 
which schools exist, respect for their 
functions, and a humanizing of public 
attitudes toward those in the teaching 
profession. 

The schools belong to the children. 
They exist for the purpose of provid- 
ing children with an education. They 
are not establishments for the caretaking 
of children at the convenience of par- 
ents, and efforts to make them perform 
that function results in inevitable dam- 
age to the school system, and to the 
children involved. 


Teachers Are Professional Experts 


The schools are specialized instru- 
ments of society, They should not be 
expected to do the entire job. Nor 
should the members of the teaching 
profession be expected to assume, as un- 
paid workers, responsibility for every 
civic endeavor or every onerous public 
function that nobody else is willing to 
perform. 

The members of the teaching pro- 
fession are entitled to be treated as 
human beings. In too many parts of 
America, there exist entirely fantastic 
rules of conduct governing teachers in 
the public schools. An unreasonable at- 
titude toward teachers, banning them 
from many desirable social contacts, 
can be held responsible for many leav- 
ing the profession. 


The Imperatives of Our Day 


The American dream of a democratic 
nation within a democratic world is 
practical and attainable. It is a new con- 
cept, scarcely more than three centuries 
old; authoritarianism, by contrast, was 
ancient when the pyramids were built. 
Attainment of our democratic goal re- 
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quires much of the citizen, and demands 
much of the instruments the citizens 
provide, such as the schools, to carry 
out this program. Universal liberty is 
impractical without universal education. 
In general, the public knows and real- 
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Should Public Funds Be Used for 
Non-Public Schools? 
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izes this, and is willing to assume the 
responsibility demanded. Education is 
imperative for the strengthening of 
democracy, and democracy is impera- 
tive for the dignity and liberty of 
mankind. , 
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V. T. THAYER 


The question stated in the title above is one to which many educators 
are giving careful and critical thought. In his analysis of the problem, 
V. T. Thayer, educational director of the Ethical Culture Schools, 
New York City, opens facets of the problem which must be recognized 
in a thorough consideration of all issues involved. 


IN HIS monumental work on The 
American Commonwealth James Bryce 
writes as follows regarding the relation 
of church and state in the United States: 


“Half the wars of Europe, half the inter- 
nal troubles that have vexed European 
states, from the Monophysite controversies 
in the Roman empire of the fifth century 
down to the Kulturkampf in the German 
empire of the nineteenth, have arisen from 
theological differences or from the rival 
claims of church and state. This whole 
vast chapter of debate and strife has re- 
mained virtually unopened in the United 
States. There is no Established Church. 
All religious bodies are absolutely equal 
before the law, and unrecognized by the 
law, except as voluntary associations of 
private citizens.” ?! 


1Vol. II (Second Edition, Revised) p. 643. 
Commonwealth Publishing Company, New York, 
1908. 
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And, he adds, “So far from suffering 
from the want of State support, religion 
seems in the United States to stand all 
the firmer because, standing alone, she is 
seen to stand by her own strength. No 
political party, no class in the community, 
has any hostility either to Christianity or 
to any particular Christian body. The 
churches are as thoroughly popular in the 
best sense of the word, as any other in- 
stitutions of the country.” 


The Situation Has Changed 


Lord Bryce published these observa- 
tions near the end of the nineteenth 
century. Were he writing today he 
would record the fact that the “vast 
chapter of debate and strife” which he 
saw as unopened in the United States 
is now being opened. 


2 Ihid., p. 658. 











The attack upon separation of church 
and state takes the form of whittling 
down the distinctively American con- 
ception of this principle until it means 
no more than a mutual policy of hands- 
off as between the two institutions. 
Surprisingly this conception finds en- 
dorsement in a recent report emanating 
from the American Council on Educa- 
tion. Here we are told, “The core of 
meaning in the doctrine of separation 
of church and state we believe to be 
this: there shall be no ecclesiastical con- 
trol of political functions; there shall be 
no political dictation in the ecclesiastical 
sphere except as public safety or public 
morals may require it.”* 


The Court States Its Judgment 

This statement ignores completely the 
peculiar fruits of American experience 
in the relation of church and state and 
the resulting policy that has made pos- 
sible the unique development of public 
education in this country. To the doc- 
trine of non-interference Americans 
have added the principle that no public 
funds can lawfully be appropriated to 
religious institutions or to any educa- 
tional institution in which sectarian 
doctrines are taught. Both the majority 
and the minority decisions of the 
Supreme Court in the recent case from 
New Jersey of Everson vs. Board of 
Education emphatically reaffirm this 
interpretation. For example, Justice 
Black states for the majority, “No tax 
in any amount, large or small, can be 
levied to support any religious activi- 
ties or institutions, whatever they may 
be called or whatever form they may 








83 The Relation of Religion to Public Education, 


The Basic Principles. By the Committee on Religion 
and Education, American Council on Education: 
Washington, D. C., p. 25. 
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adopt to teach or practice religion.” 
And Justice Rutledge adds for the 
minority, that the first Amendment to 
the Constitution forbids not only an 
established church but the public sup- 
port of religion as such. Our constitu- 
tional policy, writes the Judge, “does 
not deny the value or the necessity for 
religious training, teaching or observ- 
ance. Rather it secures their free exer- 
cise. But to that end it does deny that 
the state can undertake or sustain them 
in any form or degree. For this reason 
the sphere of religious activity, as dis- 
tinguished from the secular intellectual 
liberties, has been given the twofold 
protection and, as the state cannot for- 
bid, neither can it perfom or aid in 
performing the religious function. The 
dual prohibition makes that function 
altogether private. It cannot be made 
a public one by legislative act.” 

“But,” it is asked, “if separation of 
church and state means not only dis- 
establishment but a prohibition against 
the use of public funds for non-public 
schools, how do we explain recent deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court which 
approve the transportation of parochial 
school children at public expense and 
the furnishing of free text books to 
children in public and non-public 
schools alike? Or Congressional sanc- 
tion not merely of payment of tuition 
for G.I.’s to sectarian institutions, but 
as well the distribution of building ma- 
terials and instructional equipment to 
sectarian schools out of surplus prop- 
erty by the federal government?” 


Judgments Need Not Be Final 
Unquestionably these constitute seri- 
ous deviations from the principle of 
separation of church and state if not 
outright violations of it. Violations of 
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the law are understandable and can be 
corrected, as the recent incident in 
North Chapel Hill, Ohio, clearly dem- 
onstrates. But the gradual transforma- 
tion of a legal principle through 
judicial interpretation is more serious. 

‘or example, friends of separation of 
church and state, as we have known and 
practiced separation in this country, 
cannot accept as final the principle first 
enunciated, by former Chief Justice 
Hughes which distinguishes between 
aid to an individual and aid to an in- 
stitution. It is on this ground that the 
Supreme Court first approved the dis- 
tribution of free text books to private 
school children and, more recently, free 
transportation to parochial schools. Oc- 
casion must be found for a judicial 
reconsideration of this interpretation. 


Confusion Invites Violation 

In the meantime these decisions leave 
the situation badly confused, and con- 
stitute an open invitation for local viola- 
tion of the intent of ‘the law. In each 
instance the Court was influenced b 
the theory that in providing welfare 
services to children the total expense to 
the public is no different from what it 
would have been had these self-same 
children attended public school. From 
Justice Black’s decision in the Everson 
case it seems clear that the majority of 
the Court would have ruled differently 
had it been obvious that the public 
transportation of parochial school chil- 
dren necessitated providing of special 
facilities for this purpose. 

In practice, however, this is precisely 
what will follow upon furnishing trans- 
portation together with medical, health, 
and other welfare services to parochial 
as well as to public school children. 
Remember that there are 256 religious 
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sects in this country that are privileged 
to share in the benefits of aid to non- 
public schools. 

It is not unlikely that the decision 
to insure welfare services to children as 
individuals within parochial schools will 
necessitate a neutral organization and 
administration of some of these func- 
tions—the establishment, for example, of 
health centers on occasion in such a way 
as to minister most efficiently to all the 
children of a given geographical area 
without respect to school attendance. 
Only thus would it seem possible to 
guarantee to each child his privilege as 
a child in a democratic community 
without dissipating and wasting public 
funds through unnecessary multiplica- 
tion and duplication of public facilities. 


Duplication Promotes Waste and Rivalry 


To provide public funds for welfare 
services to children in attendance upon 
parochial schools is one thing; to grant 
public funds for buildings, instructional 
materials, and for direct or indirect re- 
lief to the salary budget of a sectarian 
school is another. Were the American 
people to yield to the pressure now be- 
ing brought to bear upon Congress and 
state legislatures on behalf of “non- 
public schools” they would deal a death 
blow to public education as we have de- 
veloped it in this country. 

The grounds for this assertion are, not 
difficult to understand. Education for 
effective participation in modern life 
costs money. Already states and locali- 
ties are finding it difficult to secure the 
resources with which to maintain ade- 
quate salaries and to provide essential 
materials and supplies and up-to-date 
buildings. To divide these meager re- 
sources between public and private 
schools involves more than a mere re- 
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duction in the total amount of money 
now available to public education, As 
in the case of health services, it would 
invite wasteful methods of expenditure 
and duplication and overlapping of faci- 
lities in order to accommodate the de- 
cision of numerous sects to maintain 
sectarian schools; for if we extend the 
privilege of dipping into public funds 
to one parochial group, we must yield 
to similar wishes on the part of another. 

Under these circumstances public ed- 
ucation would gradually lose its present 
broad base of support. Efficiency would 
decline without assurance of adequate 
replacement by other institutions, with 
the result that the per capita cost of ed- 
ucation for the total population would 
increase while its quality declined. 

Not only would the appropriation of 
public funds to parochial schools de- 
prive public schools of sadly needed re- 
sources; it would foster competition and 
rivalry for legislative favor. An unholy 
scramble for the lion’s share in the pub- 
lic purse would result not only as be- 
tween public education and parochial 
institutions, but rival religious bodies as 
well. To these disastrous effects of reli- 
gious rivalry would be added attacks 
upon the integrity of public education. 
Already jealousy born of rivalry has 
led to the ridiculous charge that our 
public schools are “godless” institutions 
—as though the attempt to play fair 
and not te promote the sectarian doc- 
trines of any one group were evidence 
of antagonism to these doctrines. 


Support Without Jurisdiction 


But more than financial loss and the 
resulting decline of quality in public 
education are involved in this question 
of public support for parochial, schools. 
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The question involved is whether to- 
gether with financial aid, non-public 
schools will be willing to accept, as well, 
genuine public control over the nature 
of the education thus promoted. In’ so 
far as standards were imposed by the 
state these standards would be both 
superficial and external; restricted to 
matters such as the maintenance of min- 
imum salary for teachers, but not re- 
lated in any vital sense to the quality of 
teaching. Certainly they would not in- 
volve an insistence upon the nature and 
quality and integrity of thinking pro- 
moted by teachers such as, for example, 
the extent to which the methods of free 
inquiry and reflective thinking are stim- 
ulated and developed as essential tools 
for free men in a democracy. 

In short, the decision to subsidize 
parochial school education by means of 
state funds would constitute a revolu- 
tionary change in American public 
policy. It would commit a democratic 
state in principle to the support of an 
undemocratic education! 


The Unique Contribution of Public 
Education 

This prompts me to draw attention 
to a distinctive contribution of public 
education which we should cherish, not 
undermine. I refer to the method of 
disinterested thinking which its non- 
sectarian character serves to foster. In 
the realm of character education, for in- 
stance, the public school is freed from 
the temptation to ground “spiritual” 
ideals (such as the worth of personality, 
cooperation, tolerance) or the common 
virtues (honesty, reliability, temper- 
ance, self-control, etc.) in sectarian re- 
ligious doctrines. The necessity of being 


(Continued on page 128) 
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Do. We Ouer-Lell the Schools? 








ALEXANDER FRAZIER 


In too many instances the failure of schools to gain the type of public 
support which is so vital to them is directly related to the way schools 
work with the public. In this request for more adequate programs of 
public relations, Alexander Frazier, curriculum consultant in the 


secondary schools of Phoenix, Arizona, advises that schools share with 
the entire community an honest statement of needs, and he suggests 
ways in which such programs may be implemented. 


AT PLACIDBURG there hadn’t been 
a bond issue voted on for twelve years. 
Last spring, when it was finally decided 
that in all decency something had to be 
done for the students who were bulging 
from classroom windows, the superin- 
tendent joined the board in expecting a 
quiet vote of approval. However, two 
days before the election, the Evening 
Herald carried a long and mildly criti- 
cal editorial, pointing hesitantly to the 
lack of public information on the need 
for the bond issue and referring to the 
shortage of building materials and the 
acute housing problem. On Thursday, 
after the polls had been closed on a vote 
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that was considerably larger than ex- 
pected, the legal majority was found 
wanting. Dead for two years, at least, 
was the bond issue. 

The surprise of the administration 
was exceeded only by its feeling of irri- 
tation. There was annoyance at the in- 
convenience that the delay would mean, 
the herding of students into the cafe- 
teria and auditorium. There was con- 
cern for the general lowering of student 
and teacher effectiveness. More than 
anything else, there was a sense of hurt 
at the blindness of the public in not 
having accepted the need as announced. 
Perhaps in the mind of the superin- 
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tendent there was, as well, a vague 
feeling of irritation at himself—an 
awareness of failure somewhere in the 
lines of communication. However, the 
superintendent thinks he knows now 
just what there is to be done before the 
next request for public support. He ex- 
pects to be ready next time; he had 
merely taken too much for granted. 


The Evidence of Success 

What the superintendent at Placid- 
burg does not realize—at least not fully 
—is that the failure of his bond election 
was symptomatic of a failure in his long- 
term public relations program. The 
local newspaper, sincere enough in its 
mild questioning, had only to glance 
back over its own stories on the local 
schools for the past several years to be 
able to raise doubts concerning the need 
for all the money that was being re- 
quested. Where in any release from the 
school had there been any kind of hint 
that conditions were not all that they 
should have been? In fact, where in any 
story during the past ten years had there 
been any indication that the local school 
had either unfilled needs or unrealized 
ambitions? The press book on display in 
the superintendent’s office was thick 
with reports of the victories, the awards, 
the words of commendation that seemed 
to have been showered as generously 
upon the Placidburg schools as they 
could have been upon any. 

There may be little doubt that Placid- 
burg will vote the bonds next time. But 
there may be little doubt, also, that it 
will require a particular effort then to 
persuade the community to do some- 
thing that it would have done, gladly 
and much sooner, had it been continu- 
ously aware of what its schools needed. 

The superintendent does not realize 
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it consciously, but he had delayed ask- 
ing his community for what it would 
have been quick to give, had it under- 
stood the need. As far as the school 
patrons had any reason to suppose 
everything in the school system was 
more than satisfactory. When he de- 
cided that conditions could no longer 
be ignored—or concealed—he had 
hoped that the election would go off 
quietly in the general run of affairs, as 
no doubt it might have except for the 
fateful editorial. 

The temporary fiasco at Placidburg 
is scarcely typical of what happens in 
school bond elections. Oftener, the pub- 
lic is prepared for the election with 
what amounts to a kind of counter- 
propaganda laid down _ deliberately 
against the usual run of “blurby” news 
stories. Skillful handlers of bond issues 
can even keep both kinds of stories run- 
ning concurrently without perplexing 
the public. The American public knows 
that it has good schools; but it wants 
them to be better, if they need to be. 

But the question that can be raised is 
whether it is not possible to educate the 
public consistently, and perhaps we 
should add honestly, as to the needs of 
the school without, at the same time, 
endangering public confidence in the 
wellbeing of the school system. If it 
is possible, we would save not only the 
occasional embarrassment of such in- 
cidents as that at Placidburg, but the far 
more general and unhappy practice of 
delaying needed action far past the 
point where our professional judgment 
tells us that something should be done. 


Highlight the Needs 

As an instance of the kind of situation 
that we are inclined to tolerate inex- 
cusably long, we may cite the over- 
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crowding of our schools, War shortages 
and population shifts have permitted 
us, in some cases, to put the blame for 
overcrowding on forces outside the 
policymaking of school authorities; but 
in the main the responsibility has been 
ours, individually and collectively, for 
tolerating the gradual increase in 
teacher-pupil ratio to a place where we 
knew it to constitute criminal neglect. 
There can be no justification, except 
bankruptcy, that could permit the pres- 
ence in one room of forty-five, fifty, 
and fifty-five first graders. We know it. 
We are ashamed of it. But we have let 
it creep up on us—we have not told the 
public about it. So we are hard put now, 
after having evaded the issue for so long, 
to know how to come out with the kind 
of forthright admission of neglect that 
it will take in some communities to pro- 
mote the enormous building program 
and increase in teaching staff required 
to relieve the condition. 

The part that a misguided public re- 
lations program plays in such a sorry 
situation is plain enough. Reporting the 
successes of the school without refer- 
ence to its needs does not prepare the 
public for the story that has to be told 
some time. As for direct concern in 
forming school policy on the part of the 
lay public by which these needs might 
be made manifest, participation is limited 
in many Communities to inspection by a 
few well-meaning if occasionally con- 
fused patriotic societies and certain 
scarcely disinterested tax groups. 

In general, we are more responsive to 
these few agencies and their criticism 
than we are to the unexpressed will of 
the great body of parents whose first 
concern we know to be that their chil- 
dren shall have all the opportunities that 
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we, let them suppose our students do 
have. How often do we keep our tax 
rate pared too close because a tax asso- 
ciation is watching us? We get caught, 
in such an instance, between an inflated 
program of newspaper publicity and a 
conciliatory attitude toward the only 
source of organized pressure. The prob- 
lem of the public school, to restate it, 
is to reach its patrons with the story of 
its needs and to gain the protection of 
informed and even organized approval, 
while at the same time maintaining the 
high confidence that almost every com- 
munity has in its schools. 


The Block of Mystical Trust 


It would be simple of us to suppose 
that, once defined, the problem indi- 
cates its own solution. The reason that 
schools so often have relied almost 
wholly upon inflated publicity and dis- 
play for establishing community rap- 
port is not hard to find. It works a good 
deal of the time because the school is an 
institution in which the community has 
an almost mystical trust. To the parents 
in our democracy, the public school 
represents much of all that they can do 
for the future of their children. Parents 
place upon the school an obligation that 
deserves to be called a sacred trust. 

It is not by accident that of all the 
institutions of our democracy the school 
is least often subject to political attack. 
Behind this hands-off attitude of a 
people that is committed as a-demo- 
cratic citizenry to the tracking down of 
civic ineptitude, there may almost be 
thought to stand an emotional block. 
The success of our schools is synony- 
mous with the wellbeing of our chil- 
dren. Even to suspect that all was not 
well would be to open questions as to 
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whether we were insuring for our chil- 
dren the kind of future that by our very 
culture we are pledged to provide. 

Examples of the weight that this emo- 
tional block imposes upon the thinking 
of school patrons can be found else- 
where than merely in reluctance to 
listen to our own periodic and tardy 
pleas. We have all seen systems in which 
a militant parent faction, sometimes 
informed, has tried to bring attention 
to the deficiencies in a well-established 
school. The rallying around the vir- 
tues of the status quo is surpassed only 
by the mushrooming of doubts that fol- 
lows. The first impulse of parents is to 
deny that there can be any inadequacies 
in the schools through which their 
children have gone. Admission of imper- 
fection is a direct threat to the security 
of the parent as the person charged by 
the democratic society with the provi- 
sion of the best education for his off- 
spring and its citizens. Once sown, how- 
ever, the doubts will grow. Other chil- 
dren are coming up through the school 
system. If there are better ways of do- 
ing, needs that should be met, these 
children must profit. This secondary 
stage of community reaction, we know 
well enough. We have all said goodbye 
to school men who waited just a little 
too long. 


Dare We Court Disaster? 


In short, the temptation to string the 
public along with what it wants to hear 
and expects to hear arises from the very 
nature of the school as a unique public 
institution. The public expects success- 
ful operation of its schools. It demands 
it, in fact. To encourage doubts of any 
kind is consequently to lay ourselves 
open to questions very difficult to an- 
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swer. Yet not to have these questions 
raised is to court—or to delay—disaster. 
For finally, when conditions such as 
obviously inadequate housing can no 
longer be concealed, the questions must 
be raised. They should be raised by 
those legally and professionally charged 
with the welfare of the schools. Raising 
questions of need early and holding 
them consistently before the school 
public may involve certain problems in 
tactics, but the procedure is the only 
sound one professionally and the only 
safe one politically. 


Assistance Is Available 


Schools that wish to inaugurate an 
evaluation of their long-term needs will 
find many sources of assistance to sup- 
port whatever their approach is to be. 
National statistics, as collected by the 
National Education Association and like 
organizations, are of great weight in in- 
itiating a program of local self-criticism. 
Not only can schools derive support 
there in bringing practices up to na- 
tional norms but also in directing the 
program toward the achievement of 
ideal ends, as set forth in publications 
like Education for All American Youth. 

From state and county services, there 
can also be gained the help necessary to 
conduct a system-wide survey of edu- 
cational practices. Surveys by profes- 
sional investigators outside the com- 
munity and not connected with the 
school in any supervisory capacity may 
sometimes be used. The wisdom of in- 
viting a school survey in certain in- 
stances may be debatable. Often enough 
the survey is requested by sources of 


disaffection; and even when it is not, 
1 Educational Policies Commission, NEA. 1944. 
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the comparison of conditions with ideal 
practices, in a situation where self- 
criticism is comparatively new, may be 
too much for the local patrons to grasp. 
They may decide to clean house and 
begin anew. Yet properly directed and 
prepared for, the school survey, what- 
ever the agency making it, may pro- 
vide the kind of over-all picture that is 
most useful in starting a program of self- 
improvement. 


Evaluation—for What? 

Again, a school may open its program 
of community education in school needs 
with an all-system testing program, self- 
imposed and well-grounded in direction. 
The survey of achievement by national 
norms is subject, like the survey of 
school practices in terms of ideals, to 
considerable misinterpretation. If it is 
to mean merely that the community be- 
comes conscious of inadequacies with- 
out becoming conscious of causes as 
well, then the procedure can threaten 
to end a well-meaning effort. With the 
testing program must go a planned pro- 
gram of interpretation. The correlations 
between greater pupil achievement and 
improved teaching conditions, lowered 
teacher-pupil ratio, a more adequately 
planned curriculum, and expanded faci- 
lities must be made clear. 


Unity Is the Capstone 


Finally, and whatever its approach, 
the administration that means to fulfill 
its professional obligations to its com- 
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munity by keeping its community ac- 
quainted continuously with professional 
needs must itself be united, within the 
school, on the goals toward which it is 
working. The teaching staff must agree 
on its purposes, assay its successes and 
failures, and propose what is needed to 
further the ends of the school as an in- 
stitution. The school must first of all 
be aware itself of what is needed—not 
merely today, and most pressingly, but 
for next year, for ten years from now, 
and in terms of the complete program 
of education to which the American 
school is dedicated. 


New Schools for Old 


The school that decides to take the 
public into its confidence continuously 
and by choice, rather than periodically 
and by necessity, will of course not be 
the same school that it was before. It 
will be a school that is newly self-gov- 
erned yet self-critical; it will be a school 
that is newly allied with the community 
and responsive to it. Planning for future 
needs, instead of being forced and fur- 
tive, will become a matter of public 
concern and cooperation. The news- 
papers will carry the same old stories of 
minor glories, yes, but they will carry 
as well new accounts of needs and new 
descriptions of ambitions. And the in- 
crease in tax rate or the voting of bonds, 
when they come, will come not as 
something imposed upon the com- 
munity but as something demanded 
by it. 
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ALICE SHALLENBERGER 


Courtesy of NEA Journal 


Children cannot integrate their home and school worlds and feel secure 
in both without the joint help of parents and teachers. Mrs. Alice 
Shallenberger of the Kingsbury Elementary School, Redlands, Cali- 
fornia makes a plea for professional initiative which will lead to parents’ 
understanding of the program of learning and school experiences as 


they lastingly affect children. 


IF THE AIMS of all parents and all 
teachers could be crystallized and the 
intangible goals which each are seeking 
could be summed up in just one word, 
I believe that word would be Security. 
Security—‘“Freedom from danger, care, 
or fear. Feeling or condition of being 
safe.” How much those words encom- 
pass! A parent will go to almost any 
length to see that his child is physically 
secure—that his needs and wants are 
supplied, and that his environment is as 
free from danger as is humanly possible. 
Yet every thinking parent knows that 
physical security is not enough, and 
tries to give the child a background in 
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religious or philosophical ideas which 
will help him meet those situations 
which are beyond human control. In 
other words, he will do all in his power 
to give the child a “feeling of being 
safe.” 

The teacher, too, is attempting to 
give security through knowledge and 
understanding of the world. In dispel- 
ling not only ignorance, but a narrow- 
ness of vision which keeps the world 
out of focus, a teacher is providing the 
security that comes as a natural out- 
growth of better understanding. By 
making situations and conditions fami- 


liar, by helping a child think clearly, 
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and by getting him to realize his own 
capabilities and assume the attendant 
responsibility, the teacher again is try- 
ing to establish “freedom from fear.” 


Failure Too Often the Rule 


That someone is not succeeding in 
giving children this prized possession is 
self-evident when we consider the num- 
ber of delinquents, problem children, 
“nervous” children who are heading for 
neurotic adulthood, to say nothing of 
those unhappy shy youngsters who 
escape notice by conformity. Since 
these problems arise out of apparently 
normal situations, where both teachers 
and parents are earnestly trying, what 
is at fault for the failures? 

That question, of course, cannot be 
answered glibly, for the causes are many 
and complex. One glaring cause is a lack 
of “togetherness” between parents and 
teachers—those people most responsible 
for the child’s environment. While the 
ultimate goal is the same, difference 
over immediate goals or methods of ob- 
taining them are defeating the very ideal 
both are striving to achieve. Both are 
trying to get to the same place finally, 
but in the meantime the pulling in op- 
posite directions is literally tearing the 
child to pieces emotionally. 


Two Worlds for Youngsters 


To ‘achieve an effective program 
there must be sympathy between the 
home and the school. No matter how 
excellent the one, there can be no suc- 
cess unless it supplements the other. 
Sympathy between the home and school 
is more than mere surface amenities. To 
the child it is something fundamental. 
The home, good or bad, is the child’s 
world. It is familiar and safe. School is 
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the unknown. No matter how much 
pleasurable anticipation is connected 
with his first entrance, there is still 
something a little frightening about this 
first adventure. Usually, to his delight, 
he finds school wonderful. It is exciting 
and challenging, and he takes the situa- 
tion in his stride. This point is crucial in 
establishing the delicate structure of 
adjustment, and at this point much of 
the success lies in the hands of the par- 
ents. It is their attitude of encourage- 
ment and understanding which will send 
their child forth in confidence, or a lack 
of understanding which will create 
chaos. Most parents would hotly deny 
that they would do anything to hamper 
growth, but that they thoughtlessly do 
so is best shown by the cases of Johnny 
and Susie. 


Johnny’s Enthusiasm Squelched 


Johnny comes home full of delight 
about the things they’re doing at school. 
He has had a good day and is anxious to 
tell about the turtle Billy brought to 
school and the “poem” they wrote 
about it. Father is preoccupied; besides, 
he’s tired. Mother has been to her club 
and thoughtlessly repeats some idle 
chatter about the school. She’s not sure 
just what the criticism is about, or that 
it’s justified, but criticizing the schools 
seems to be the current fad. Then, too, 
it does make a topic of conversation for 
what might otherwise be a boring in- 
terlude. Johnny decides against men- 
tioning the turtle. 

Then one day Mrs. Smith comes in. 
She is convinced, and determined to 
convince Mother, that the schools 
“aren’t teaching the three R’s.” Johnny, 
playing with some blocks near a sunny 
window, isn’t sure what the three R’s 
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are, but, from Mrs. Smith’s voice, he’s 
quite sure he doesn’t want any. An un- 
comfortable feeling comes over him. 
He’s not sure what is wrong for issues 
aren’t clear at his age, but he knows that 
things aren’t quite so much fun, The 
first seeds of doubt are being planted 
and he’s not so sure of his brave new 
world. His fierce loyalty to the familiar 
battles with his pleasure in the new. The 
sun dims a little. With a sudden petulant 
push the blocks go over. 


Susie’s Problems Mount 

Then there’s Susie. She looks worried 
as she says, “Mother hasn’t any scraps 
for me to sew, and she says that’s not 
what I’m coming to school for anyway. 
She says why don’t we read like we’re 
supposed to?” Susan’s troubled eyes 
look up to her teacher for reassurance. 
She continues in a puzzled way, “I took 
our newspaper home and read to Daddy, 
me he says that’s not reading. He says 

I just mem’rized it. It is too reading, 
isn’t it?” 

Multiply these two examples by the 
majority of the children in the room, 
and you will see the anxiety and un- 
certainty that has unwittingly been cre- 
ated. The reaction may be almost any- 
thing, depending entirely upon the 
make-up of the child involved. Johnny, 
feeling inadequate and unsure, may at- 
tempt to cover up by showing off or 
clowning at school. Or the reaction may 
go the other way and he may vent his 
unconscious agitation at home, and 


Mother will wonder “why she can’t do 
a thing with Johnny.” Susie may, after 
a few more times, refuse to take part in 
the group activities and feel that her 


contributions are of little worth. Yet 
it would take a discerning parent to see 
the connection between these two first 
graders and’ the junior high trouble 
maker or wall flower. 


Integrate the Child’s Worlds 


The initiative for clearing this fog of 
misunderstanding must come from the 
schools. A well defined program of 
parent education planned not only to 
acquaint the parent with the subject 
matter taught, but with an overview of 
the whole school plan and the parent’s 
relationship to it, is the first step. When 
he understands that he has an integral 
part in that plan, he is more apt to help 
make it succeed. At least he must be 
made to realize how much power for 
good or ill lies with him. 

Such understanding should clear the 
way for a better individual parent- 
teacher relationship. Again, the largest 
responsibility will rest with the teacher. 
She should understand that the parent’s 
longer acquaintance with the child will 
be of invaluable aid in helping her to 
understand him. Never must she allow 
a*parent to misinterpret haste as indif- 
ference, or permit the parent to feel that 
he is intruding. She should encourage 
the parent to “talk out” his questions 
with the proper persons, and if he feels 
there is a justifiable criticism, seek to 
work it out constructively with the 
persons responsible. It is only through 
understanding each other’s goals, and 
through infinite tact and tolerance that 
a united front of mutual respect, confi- 
dence, and loyalty can be achieved. Yet 
isn’t it worth the effort if it gives our 
children that priceless gift, Security? 
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Gear the Curriculum to. Your Community 


GEOFFREY GRAHAM 


Alert educators, when they sense a need, search for ways to meet it. 
Similarly, the teachers of New Milford, Connecticut, as they saw the 
need for greater lay participation, worked with citizens to do something 
about it. This report is written by Geoffrey Graham of the New Milford 
High School faculty. Says Mr. Graham: “In fairness to the others who 
spent so much time on the entire project exclusive of the writing of 
this particular article, it seems to me that credit should go to the group 
if possible.” We want to say thank you to the New Milford teachers who 


made this article possible. 


THE PRESENT FOCUS of coricern 
over teachers’ salaries is, we must admit, 
heart-warming. There is danger, how- 
ever, that in our enthusiasm we shall 
lose sight of basic and even more sig- 
nificant aspects of educational impor- 
tance which also need an emergence 
into the spotlight of public attention. 
Changing values in a changing world 
require an alert, sensitive, and flexible 
educational program. Education today 
is more technical and diversified than in 
the past and, as such, demands that 
teachers have specialized training. For 
this reason many otherwise conscien- 
tious community members hesitate 
about participating in school matters. 
However, it is just as true that “ex- 
perience is the best teacher’”’—that edu- 
cation is a matter of learning through 
active experiences rather than through 
the passive infiltration of words. And 
this is why interest of the community in 
school affairs must be maintained. The 
total community should help to pro- 
vide the right kind of learning experi- 
ences and activities, and its entire re- 
sources should be available toward this 
end. These resources are as much in the 
shape of guiding suggestions and active, 
equal participation in school functions 
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as they are financial and material. 
Whereas localism can be a dangerous 
influence in education, nevertheless the 
opposite possibility of alienation of local 
interest and control is equally danger- 
ous. 


What Did We Do? 


To foster this closer cooperation be- 
tween school and community in facing 
the problems of developing a desirable 
curriculum, a group of New Milford, 
Connecticut, public school teachers last 
spring participated in a course offered 
by the University of Connecticut 
through its Extension Service. Using 
their own community of about 6,000 
residents as a laboratory, this teacher 
group divided itself into three work- 
ing committees. Each committee se- 
lected a problem of particular interest 
to its own members but of related in- 
terest to all. 


What Do Past Students Think? 


One committee chose a post-school 
follow-up study. The members wanted 
to obtain information useful for making 
the experiences offered by the school 
of greater value to those now in at- 
tendance. In the first organized pro- 
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gram of this type in New Milford, both 
graduates and drop-outs were reached 
by questionnaire, personal interview, 
observation, and indirect contact. Be- 
sides attempting to learn whether the 
school’s curriculum adequately pre- 
pared the boys and girls for early post- 
school life, the committee selected and 
phrased the questions in order to gather 
as many suggestions as possible and also 
to sound out opinion on whether the 
responsibility of the schoo] terminates 
when a pupil leaves or graduates. 

The committee selected as its base for 
questioning the eighth grade class of 
1941, thus contacting not only those 
whose experiences were recent and 
comparable, but also graduates and 
drop-outs alike. The latter few cases 
were of particular interest since it was 
believed that leads for constructive 
changes might be indicated in the rea- 
sons given for leaving school. 

The first problem faced was that of 
creating the questionnaire itself. Ques- 
tions of wording and intent arose and, 
from a conference of all group mem- 
bers, the following pertinent procedures 
were established: 

Group or list questions under topic 

headings 

Be sure each question seeks essential 

information and is so clearly and simply 

worded as to draw responses carrying 
only the information sought 

Prepare questions which bring easy-to- 

tabulate answers 

Give the questionnaire a try-out before 

making the final draft 

Justify all conclusions on the informa- 


tion obtained, but use group judgment 
in interpreting doubtful responses. 


This they tell us 


From the answers received it was evi- 
dent that the questionnaire had been 
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considered thoughtfully and that some 
weight could and should be attached to 
those answers where a definite con- 
sensus prevailed. Significant among the 
conclusions were: 
A positive indication that sex education 
was desirable in the school 
Flexibility in course selection should be 
increased 
Club programs should be better organ- 
ized, better utilized 
For some reason—perhaps indifference 
or other preoccupations or adjustments 
—participation in community and 
church organizations was undesirably 
small 
The sports and social programs, in 
which all children have the opportunity 
to participate, were considered notably 
effective 
A program of vocational guidance was 
strongly urged, with aid in job place- 
ment if possible. 


So we suggest— 


Recommendations which followed 
naturally from these conclusions in- 
cluded: 


Study further the plausibility of intro- 
ducing’ sex instruction into the cur- 
riculum 

Investigate the possibilities of supporting 
a full-time guidance counselor either 
solely or in cooperation with a neigh- 
boring town 

Review physical facilities to determine 
how greater flexibility of program 
could be arranged with present staff 
and buildings 

Increase meaning and scope of club 
influence. 


—and further examine 


Even more challenging than the 
above are a few questions brought out 
by the questionnaire, or magnified by 
the very fact that they remained still 
unsolved. As a basis for further group 
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study and community discussion they 
are noteworthy in themselves. 

What should be our main goal as a 
school? How much should we concen- 
trate on specific job preparation activity 
and to what extent on a broad, general 
education to prepare for life? What 
should the school, the parents, and the 
community do to encourage participa- 
tion in community activities during 
and immediately after the school 
years? 

Is the offering of the community ade- 
quate in terms of meeting the needs of 
students during and after the close of 
school days? 


How Can Business Help? 


Another committee chose an industry- 
school survey with the two-fold pur- 
pose of seeking an evaluation of the 
community’s occupational requirements 
and of endeavoring thereby to further 
stimulate the interest and cooperation 
of business and industry with the 
school. To advance these purposes a 
local Businessmen’s Advisory Commit- 
tee, composed of key men in local busi- 
ness establishments, was chosen to assist 
and advise in conducting the survey. 
Another feature of this committee’s 
program was the utilization of high 
school seniors to carry the survey form 
to the businessmen and assist them in 
its completion. Thus they were pro- 
vided with one or more instructive 
interview opportunities as additional 
school experience. It was felt, too, that 
this double source of information added 
to and validated the material assembled. 


Business tells us its needs 


Basically the survey form was divided 
into four groups of questions relating 
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to industry’s present role in job prepara- 
tion and training, personnel require- 
ments, outlook for the future, and free 
response inquiries concerning the entire 
school program. From all of these we 
learred that a liberal arts or general edu- 
cation, even through college, meant 
little in our trade-filled town where 
technical know-how and experience are 
preferred; that most starting jobs open 
to new graduates are, essentially, of the 
apprentice type; that even basic high 
school training in merchandising, sales- 
manship and economics would be help- 
ful; that the ability to meet people far 
outranked above-normal intelligence as 
a stepping-stone to employment; that 
adult recreational and educational pro- 
grams might reasonably expect sound 
support; and that a school-managed 
placement bureau would be well 
patronized. 

Mentioned to be considered for in- 
clusion in the curriculum were such 
suggestions as—expend typing facilities 
to accommodate all; extend manual 
training programs; develop vocabulary, 
spelling, and speech; and promote a 
willingness and aptitude for shouldering 
responsibility. 


and we recommend 


The committee’s recommendations 
were: 


Establish a placement bureau for high 
school students, run by the commercial 
department. 

Place special emphasis among all de- 
partments of the school to develop 
responsibility, courtesy, efficiency, and 
neatness. These characteristics can be 
fostered by increasing the role of the 
students in planning class work, by 
allowing the student council definite 
participation in the operation of the 
school, such as supervisory control over 
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playground, tardiness, passing between 
classes, and cleanliness. 

Economics should be introduced into 
the curriculum, to cover basic business 
and sales principles and the distributive 
enterprises, and should include giudies 
of the local establishments. 

Public speaking for teachers as well as 
for pupils should be stressed. 

There should be a further study made 
of the need for adult education and 
recreation in the community. 

There should be a review of the class- 
scheduling procedures to ascertain 
whether or not there is any way by 
which at least some single periods 
weekly can be set aside to accommodate 
the above recommended additions and 
substitutions in the curriculum. 


What Does New Milford Have? 


A third group chose as their field of 
study The Utilization and Study of 
Community Resources. Their work was 
culminated with the compilation of an 
indexed, fifty-page pamphlet listing 
twenty-four field trips to resource cen- 
ters and thirty interesting people who, 
as resource visitors, graciously agreed to 
visit the school to discuss their special 
fields of knowledge and experience. 
Each teacher in the system received a 
copy of this publication. 

Numerous questions arise in connec- 
tion with the use of field trips. There is, 
for example, the problem of making a 
child community-conscious without 
making him provincial. A constant 
balancing of values is necessary. Is it 
as important for a child to spend an 
hour inspecting the town’s water sup- 
ply as to spend equivalent time learning 
of the wonders of Boulder Dam? The 
answer undoubtedly is that a good 
teacher will find time for both types of 
learning experiences, but in practice 
this does not always prove easy. 
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Any field trip divides into three 
steps:—joint class planning by teacher 
and children, conducting the trip, and 
interpreting the experience. It is in the 


latter aspect that students may be chal- 


lenged to evaluate the experience in 
terms of observation, understanding, 
and critical thinking. Well planned 
excursions can also be of great value in 
promoting better school-community 
relationships. 


We go into the community 


In approaching their problem, this 
committee, as a first step, sent question- 
naires to each faculty member asking 
each to list fields of special interest in 
the year’s work. With this information 
as a basis, a list of manufacturing and 
business concerns in the immediate 
vicinity was compiled and a letter was 
sent to each explaining the plans and 
purposes of the group, and appoint- 
ments were made. Each resource center 
was visited and the _ information 
gathered was organized under the 
following outline: 

Name of firm, location, and how reached 

(car, walking) 

Units or grades for which visits recom- 

mended 

Preferred visiting hours, and time con- 

sumed by visit 

Person in charge to contact 

Number of children who can be ac- 

commodated - 

Special instructions to children regard- 

ing behavior, safety 

Suggestions by person in charge 

Things to be pointed out to the children. 


... and find transportation 


Where previously lack of transpor- 
tation had been the cause for more than 
one field trip’s cancellation, the Parent 
Teachers Association was contacted and 
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they appointed a transportation chair- 
man. Although it was late in the school 
year, the service was put to prompt 
use and the results were splendid. 


... as well as people 


New Milford and the surrounding 
area, rapidly becoming a suburban com- 
munity, has attracted many who have 
had unusual training and experience in 
widely varied fields such as the arts, 
sciences, history, and travel. From 
among this group the resource visitors 
were contacted and the following in- 
formation about each was listed: 

Subject or subjects of particular interest 

Grade or unit for which topics best 


suited 
Background of the resource visitor. 


In addition to the resource centers 
and visitors, the booklet lists Connecti- 
cut state agencies which will furnish 
speakers upon request. Among these 
are the Connecticut Inter-Racial Com- 
mission (on such subjects as anti- 
discrimination laws and brotherhood); 
the Connecticut Merit Association 
(good government); and the State 
Police (driver education and safety). 


How Far Have We Come? 


Thus far we have emphasized only 
the separate results of the investigations 
of the three working committees. In 
the over-all picture there have been 
some results already achieved, while 
many more await further study and 
action during the 1947-48 school year. 
Perhaps the chief among those ends 
accomplished to date is the fact that a 
wholesome and enthusiastic spirit of 
inter-faculty fraternization has replaced 
the previous tendencies toward individ- 
ual actions; that to each of us within 
the group there came a growth arising 
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from the stimulating interchange of 
ideas among ourselves, and the folks 
contacted in the community; and that 
the very contacts essential to the proj- 
ects helped us all to obtain a more truly 
objective outlook in our roles as com- 
munity citizens, 

That the gains are not at all one- 
sided is indicated by this remark: 
“Why, I haven’t visited the school since 
I graduated. This survey of yours is 
a double-barreled chance to learn what 
goes on today and to add my bit to 
the joint cooperative efforts to do our 
best for our own children!” 

So it went through the community, 
where we were met with real coopera- 
tion and a genuine friendliness. From 
‘the superintendent of schools, the prin- 
cipals, departments, teachers, and stu- 
dents came readiness to share and to do. 
That nothing startling was suggested is 
perhaps some indication that our sense 
of direction in the past has not been 
too far afield. 


And Where Can We Go? 

If we now can look forward to con- 
tinuing and expanding upon the fine 
start in this joint community-school 
program, the New Milford public 
school system will grow in the future 
at a pace which can surpass that of 
the past. The more we can do to grad- 
uate from our system young men and 
women who are better qualified citizens 
and sound employee investments, the 
better will our community be. Also, in 
a much larger sense, as we interchange 
ideas to improve both school and town- 
ship, as we share responsibilities and 
privileges of community citizenship, we 
are just as certainly doing our bit’ to 
strengthen America—the America of 
thousands of communities such as ours! 
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Mouing Five Steps Ahead———— 


RALPH G. ECKERT 


Oftentimes educators fail to realize the potential strength for building 
better schools that accompanies understanding on the part of parents 
of what the schools are trying to do. In an earlier article in this issue 
parent-teacher cooperation was stressed. We give you here five types of 
emphasis which may make for closer cooperation, with examples taken 
from California schools that experimented in this field. This article is 
adapted from an address delivered to the Conference of Elementary 
School Principals of California in San Diego, April 1, 1947 by Ralph G. 
Eckert, chief, Bureau of Parent Education in the State Department of 


Education, Los Angeles. 


MARK TWAIN 
recounts the story 
of how on _ one 
occasion, while 
traveling West, on 


three successive | jam fincoln 
‘ . ; lary School 
evenings following | Ry 


hard days of stage 
coach travel, he re- 
ceived the same re- 
ply to this question, 
“How far do you 
call it to Kansas 
City?” The answer 
on each occasion 
was, “Oh, about five 
hundred miles.” On 
the third evening 
Mark Twain had . 
replied, “Well, thank goodness we are 
holding our own.” Such is the situation 
in which our schools often find them- 
selves today. The constant influx of 
population and building problems, prob- 
ably leave us very well satisfied if we 
can hold our own. 

But we must begin to look ahead to 
the development of a more complete 
environment for children. We know, of 
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course, that the “whole child comes to 
school” bringing with him his emotional 
problems, sufficiently severe at times to 
block the learning processes. We know 
that parents, who would become very 
excited if the child broke his arm and 
would spare no expense in seeing that 
he had the best treatment will, never- 
theless, allow a child with a “broken 
spirit” to go along without special 
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help until his entire personality has 
become warped. 


He’s Doing the Best He Can 


A new and dynamic theory of per- 
sonality is emerging as a result of ac- 
cumulated psychiatric case work. The 
basic assumption now _ underlying 
psychotherapy is that the individual, 
regardless of what he has done, has 
done the best that he could. He cannot 
do better because someone has failed 
to give him the affection, praise, or the 
experiences in democratic living which 
would have given him the emotional 
stability to have developed a more con- 
structive pattern of behavior, and to 
have made “better choices.” 

We have, for some time, been willing 
to recognize that the child was not 
entirely responsible for his behavior. So 
we began pointing our finger at the 
family. The analysis of the war in- 
creases in delinquency and the psycho- 
neurotic rejectees and ejectees from 
military service have now made it 
popular to blame the parents for what- 
ever is wrong with the child. In the 
long run, this is no more sensible than 
blaming the child. For the parent, too, 
“is doing the best he can.” 

Society must somehow break through 
the vicious cycle by which a generation 
of emotionally immature and unstable 
individuals marry and produce a gen- 
eration of emotionally immature and 
unstable individuals, ad infinitum. That 
the sins of the fathers were passed on 
from generation unto generation was a 
Biblical observation of a fact. At first, 
attributed to supernatural punishment, 
later to the effect of heredity, and still 
later to the environment, we are now 
ready to strike a balance between the 
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last two. The science of psychology 
now forces us to say very humbly 
regarding any human being, “Were I 
that individual, born to that heredity, 
raised in that environment, influenced 
by those social pressures, I should be 
doing exactly what he is doing.” 

Five possible types of parent educa- 
tion which can be carried on at the 
elementary school level offer oppor- 
tunities for improving the quality of 
parenthood and the parent-child and 
parent-teacher relationships. Working 
together understandingly, with special- 
ized assistance, there are few problems 
that cannot be solved by parent and 
teacher. 


An Extended Kindergarten Program 


First, let us take the long range look 
ahead and begin to plan for the develop- 
ment of a new type of kindergarten- 
primary program which would provide 
for close cooperation between parents 
and teachers. We know that parents are 
most anxious to cooperate at this period 
and if we can, with careful selection of 
kindergarten teachers and by profes- 
sional in-service training in the area of 
mental hygiene and parent education, 
develop a corps of teachers highly 
skilled in recognizing the early symp- 
toms of maladjustment—and then give 
them time to follow through with par- 
ents—we can make a tremendous con- 
tribution to the emotional stability of 
that child in that family. 


Increased staff and services 


It may well prove to be advantageous 
to many schools to hire two kinder- 
garten teachers, giving each a half day 
free for organized and individual parent 
education. The teacher might meet 
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weekly with kindergarten parents, and 
follow them on through the next year, 
meeting with them weekly as first grade 
parents. In the next two years she might 
meet with them every other week, 
maintaining some contact with them 
throughout the elementary school ex- 
perience of their youngsters. Such a 
teacher, having had this extended con- 
tact with parents and having contacted 
individually those unable or unwilling 
to participate in the group meetings, 
would be the natural person in the 
school to contact the home in all types 
of guidance or discipline problems. 

The kindergarten teacher would be 
aided in this by the development of a 
more complete kindergarten unit, with 
two or more rooms available, and a 
place for parents to meet. It should be 
possible to organize so that the teacher 
best qualified to work with parents 
could give a large portion of her time 
to them, and the one most capable of 
working with children could work 
more directly with them. If and when 
we develop an ungraded kindergarten- 
primary unit, taking each child where 
he is and individualizing his experiences 
and progress throughout a two, two- 
and-a-half, three-year period, this sort 
of program should become not only in- 
creasingly feasible, but also increas- 
ingly necessary. 


Early sex education 


‘Lhis would be a very appropriate 
time also for the school to help parents 
with the problems of sex education. Evi- 
dence seems to indicate that there is 
probably little danger in presenting 
wholesome sex information too early, 
but that there is great danger of pre- 
senting it too late. In such cases, it is 
usually found that someone has mis- 
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educated the child and done so in an 
atmosphere of unwholesome emotional 
overtones. The use of animals and pets 
and all sorts of. visual aid material can 
greatly help parents with this problem. 
Most people agree that the home is the 
ideal place for the giving of sex in- 
formation, but there is no denying the 
fact that a vast majority of homes are 
not doing an adequate job. Only thirty 
percent of the P.T.A. members in Los 
Angeles polled considered themselves 
sufficiently informed to give their chil- 
dren an adequate sex education. Ninety- 
seven percent of them believe that it is 
desirable for the public schools to de- 
velop a program of sex education which 
would give the youngster the informa- 
tion he needed at the time he needed it. 


A New Kind of Report 


The second field in which new op- 
portunities for parent education are 
developing is in the area of report cards. 
Guidance people in the state of Califor- 
nia seem to be moving toward more of 
a personality growth report than a com- 
parative academic evaluation. This type 
of report tends to emphasize emotional 
development, social skills, and special 
skills, as well as skills in fundamentals. 
In the past, our program has tended to 
be geared almost entirely to the child 
with verbal ability, almost completely 
ignoring the socially useful mechanical, 
social, artistic, musical, and _ clerical 
abilities. Too often the grade report has 
been used as a sort of psychological 
whip, held over the child to insure 
greater and greater effort. The psy- 
chiatric workers and the specialists in 
speech correction or reading problems 
can well attest to the serious emotional 
damage frequently done by parents at- 
tempting to force a child with C ability 
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to do A work—whatever those terms 
may mean. 

A growth report which reflects the 
child’s achievement in relation to his 
abilities seems much more wholesome 
for the younger child. Because of the 
need for competence and ability to 
succeed in the higher and higher level 
in our educational structure, a thorough 
guidance program should be developed 
which will gradually lead the parent 
and the youngster to an honest evalua- 
tion of his abilities. It is upon an intel- 
ligent understanding of these general 
and special abilities and disabilities that 
vocational guidance and competence 
must be built. 


Parents choose to talk it over 


The most desirable approach seems 
to be a combination of growth report 
and parental conference during which, 
over a period of years, a thorough eva- 
luation of the child’s potentialities can 
be discovered and assessed by parents 
and teachers working together. One 
school, some five years ago, initiated a 
program of such parental conferences. 
Approximately one month after the be- 
ginning of school when the teacher has 
had a chance to get acquainted with 
the child and his previous record, the 
school goes on a minimum day session 
and individual conferences are sched- 
uled with parents during the balance 
of the afternoon for as long as is neces- 
sary to contact all parents, A manual 
of instruction, which has been prepared 
for new teachers, indicates clearly that 
this is a joint enterprise between parent 
and teacher, with each attempting to 
help the other develop a clearer under- 
standing of the child and jointly de- 
veloping goals for the coming year, The 
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parent is then given a choice of returti- 
ing for a second interview about three- 
fourths of the way through the year, 
or of receiving, at that time, a descrip- 
tive evaluation in essay form of the 
progress toward the goals previously 
agreed upon. In the beginning, about 
fifty percent chose a second interview. 
Today about eighty-five percent of the 
parents choose to return for a second 
interview. At the end of the year, a 
detailed check sheet summarizes the 
progress already largely evaluated and 
understood by both parent and child. 


Teachers learn by doing 


Some administrators fear the con- 
sequences of “allowing untrained people 
to counsel parents regarding the emo- 
tional problems of their child.” If the 
approach, however, is not one of giving 
advice, but of seeking information and 
asking good questions to help the parent 
discover wholesome sets of values and 
be reassured in the process, then there 
seems to be little danger involved. At 
the same time, this will be a highly 
educational experience for the teachers. 
We talk a great deal about learning by 
doing; certainly few people will be- 
come expert in working with parents 
except by doing so. 


Demonstration Accompanied by Research 


A third method by which education 
of parents can be carried on in the 
elementary schools is by the organized 
demonstration method. In a Fresno ele- 
mentary school last year, a demonstra- 
tion in reading at all levels was arranged 
with parents observing during the last 
period of the day. The children were 
then dismissed and the teacher at- 
tempted to help the parent see what 
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the objectives were and to indicate how 
they were attempting to reach them. 
The demonstration was so successful 
that it was followed later by demonstra- 
tions in arithmetic and in spelling. 

San Diego has carried on a demonstra- 
tion program accompanied by a collec- 
tion of research data which would 
indicate that children whose parents 
understood what the school was at- 
tempting in each subject and how they 
could assist (not by helping the child 
with his reading but by discussing things 
with him and thus developing a vocab- 
ulary and enlarging his interests) made 
substantially greater progress than the 
ordinary group. Such demonstration 
constitutes probably one of the best jobs 
in public relations that the average 
school can undertake. 


An Enlarged Guidance Program 

The fourth area in which the elemen- 
tary school can advance parent educa- 
tion is through the employment of 
specialized parent education and guid- 
ance personnel. Many schools would 
like to hire a guidance person especially 
trained in the field of clinical psy- 
chology, but do not feel that they can 
justify the expense. If such a person is 
hired, charged jointly against guidance 
and parent education and is given free- 
dom in working with parents in groups 
and time to work with both individual 
parents and children, the school may be 
very sure that such a person will be 
kept busy and that it will get its 
money’s worth. 

A “problem child” is a child with 
unsolved problems. To allow the child 
to continue in that state, ultimately 
in adolescence becoming a delinquent 
or in adulthood experiencing emotional 
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breakdown, is little short of criminal— 
to say nothing of being a poor social 
investment. The chief problem of such 
a child is frequently his parents. In 
many instances, little can be done with 
the child until the basic emotional rela- 
tionships in the home, which are pro- 
ducing the emotional symptoms we 
observe in the child, can be dealt with. 
Research in the field of speech correc- 
tion indicates that the improvement is 
twice as great when the mother as well 
as the child is involved in the therapy. 
On the other hand, it may even be 
destructive to single children out and 
work with them on their special prob- 
lems without doing anything to change 
the environment which has produced 
the tensions and emotional instability 
which is causing the speech defect. Our 
goal must be that, regardless of how he 
enters school, every child should leave 
the elementary school a well-adjusted 
personality. 


Activate the Parent-Teacher Group 


Finally, we can do a great deal more 
in parent education at the elementary 
school level if we can strengthen the 
work of our P.T.A.’s. We must begin 
to think of P.T.A. as parents, teachers, 
and administrators. Parent-teacher lead- 
ers now have a saying, “as goes the 
administrator, so goes the P.T.A.” If 
the administrator is not enthusiastic, his 
faculty reflects that. If he tries to keep 
them busy in mere money raising ac- 
tivity so that they do not “attempt to 
interfere in the administration of the 
school” that, too, is reflected. But if he 
will recognize in the P.T.A. one of the 
most powerful friends of education and 
a tremendous potential force for good, 
not only in the school but in the com- 
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munity, then we can begin to realize 
the full possibilities of home and school 
cooperation. 


Leadership is crucial 


The P.T.A. is only as strong as its 
leaders. Because of the rapid turnover 
of local leadership, frequently with lack 
of preparation for the job; because of 
the tendency to quickly siphon off out- 
standing leadership into council, dis- 
trict, and state organizations, it be- 
comes incumbent upon teachers and 
principals who remain with the pro- 
gram year after year to furnish a kind 
of stabilizing and vital leadership. We 
recognize increasingly that real leader- 
ship comes not so much in “knowing 
the answers” but in asking vital ques- 
tions. What are the most important 
needs of the youngster in this school 
which are not being met? What can 
we do about it? How can we do it? 
What other agencies and organizations 
can we enlist? 


Attention on the child 
Another way in which the P.T.A. 


can be strengthened is by increasing the 
trend toward the grade level type of 
organization. Almost inevitably in a 
P.T.A. program in which there is a 
wide range of children, the program 
becomes geared to the interests and 
needs of the newcomers each year. 
They turn out in the largest numbers 
and show the greatest interests. After 
several indoctrinations, repeated at 
yearly intervals, they lose interest. 
Can’t we experiment with the develop- 
ment of a type of organization and 
program which would provide: 


. . . for shorter business meetings with 
more of the committee reports made to 
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the executive committee and plans of 
action developed there. The reading of 
the actions of the executive committee, 
which is small, could then be presented 
to the group to keep them informed and 
in touch with the association’s activity. 
Democracy does not require us to bore 
our constituents with every detail. 


. .. for all parents to meet in one large 
group during the last hour of the school 
day for the program, including perhaps 
musical numbers by the orchestra, fol- 
lowed by a speaker who might, in a 
half hour, deal with the basic principles 
underlying sound discipline. The group 
might then break up into grade groups, 
meeting with the teacher. Thus a group 
of parents with children at a similar 
stage of development and probably fac- 
ing similar problems could discuss dis- 
cipline much more specifically. The 
same type of program would apply to 
such things as allowances, use of free- 
doms, or assuming responsibilities. In 
other words, can we really develop 
P.T.A. programs of genuine parent 
education? 


. . . for enlisting the cooperation of 
parents in assisting the teacher in a 
great many ways, relieving her for more 
important things and, at the same time, 
giving parents a new and ready appre- 
ciation of the types of materials which 
are used and many other aspects of class 
procedure. Could it not also be a valu- 
able vehicle for improved parent-teacher 
relationships and greater appreciation on 
the part of each for the other? 


Welcome the newcomer 


And can we not also use our Home 
Service Committee of the P.T.A. to 


welcome and orient new parents into _ 


the community and school. Would it 
not be a good idea for the P.T.A. 
Home Service Committee, working 
very closely with the Parent Educa- 
tion Committee perhaps, to call upon 
the parents of the new child in the 
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school to tell them about the P.T.A. 
and its work in the school? They could 
perhaps leave a book or two from the 
P.T.A. library in which the newcomer 
might indicate an interest, with the sug- 
gestion that she bring it to the next 
P.T.A. meeting. Don’t all normal hu- 
man beings respond to this kind of 
neighborliness? 


Elementary Schools Have the Chance 


For those who work with boys and 
girls in the elementary schools there is 
- a great challenge and a great oppor- 
tunity. We get all of the children, we 
get them young, and we can meet, with 
affection and understanding, the needs 
of children whose homes do not give 
them the affection and emotional sup- 


port they need. Particularly will this 
be true in the days ahead as the “purple 
heart battalion” enters our school. Be- 
ginning this coming year, we will get 
our first crop of war babies; those 
youngsters whose homes, in too many 
cases, have never given them the kind 
of emotional stability to which every 
child is entitled. Their young mothers 
have followed husbands from camp to 
camp and then have experienced long 
periods of separation during which they 
were forced to face grave apprehen- 
sions, while perhaps living in crowded 
and unsatisfactory quarters. ‘These, 
along with parents of children who 
have long been coming to our schools, 
rightfully look to us for cooperation in 
the total educational job for children. 


se oH 


Tearing Down the Barriers 








MAURICE F. SEAY 


A mountain of problems can be moved when an entire state gives its 
total effort to the attack. Such was the case when Kentucky considered 
education a major field of progress, and united toward that end. Leads 
to action for citizens’ groups figure prominently in this outline by 
Maurice F. Seay, dean of the University of Kentucky, Lexington, of 
how to begin, sustain, and carry through on a large scale. 


How It Began 

The idea originated in the minds of 
several members of the Kentucky Mer- 
chant’s Association. These men, realiz- 
ing the state’s great potentialities, were 
disturbed to see Kentucky lagging be- 
hind her neighboring states in health, 
wealth, and education. So the Commit- 
tee for Kentucky was organized in 1944 
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to discover the barriers which were im- 
peding Kentucky’s progress—and to 
tear down those barriers. 

Behind the plan of organization of 
the Committee for Kentucky is the idea 
that the people themselves, if informed 
and interested, can and will work out 
solutions to their problems. The orig- 
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inal group of businessmen called in rep- 
resentatives of industry, labor, agricul- 
ture, the professions, and government 
to help plan a course of action. A series 
of meetings followed, out of which 
grew an organization open to every 
citizen of the state and a campaign to 
arouse the people to action. 


How It Got Its Facts 

Many individuals and organizations 
throughout the state joined the Com- 
mittee as the publicity program went 
into effect. The slogan “Wake Up, 
Kentucky!” was put before the people 
in newspaper articles and radio broad- 
casts, by speakers and discussion leaders. 

In the meantime a group of special- 
ists had agreed to find the facts about 
Kentucky’s status in ten fields: agricul- 
ture, education, the state constitution, 
health, housing, industrial development, 
labor, natural resources, public welfare, 
and taxation. Each specialist was to 
study conditions in his own field and 
prepare a report for the Committee. 


How the Reports Were Made 


The procedure followed in prepar- 
ing these reports is an example of 
democratic practice in research. A de- 
scription of the preparation of one 
report—that on education—will illus- 
trate the method. This second of the 
series helped to establish a pattern for 
succeeding reports. 

The Committee for Kentucky se- 
lected the writer of this article, then 
director of the Bureau of School Serv- 
ice, University of Kentucky, to prepare 
the report on education. It was his task 
to give a true picture of education in 
Kentucky, and to make it a challenge to 
all Kentuckians. 
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The writer met with the officials of 
the Committee for Kentucky and with 
the other experts for a thorough dis- 
cussion of the objectives, procedures, 
and outline of the study on education. 
From the beginning of the fact-finding 
campaign it was believed that each 
study should represent the total think- 
ing of the officers, the members at large, 
and the ten specialists. 

The group, realizing that all the re- 


ports must be extremely readable,-de=" 


veloped a clear and terse style of. pre- 
senting their facts. Statistics were to be 
presented in nontechnical terms, with- 
out lengthy interpretations. Each report 
was to carry symbolic illustrations. 
Covers were to be similar in design, 
each in a different striking color. 

After preparing a preliminary report 
on education in Kentucky, the writer 
met again with the executive committee 
and the other specialists to present the 
statistics he and his associates had col- 
lected. These facts about education 
were discussed in terms of their mean- 
ing to the over-all objectives of the 
Commninnse. Many valuable suggestions, 
which were used in revising the report, 
came out of this meeting. Several 
months later, the revised report on edu- 
cation was presented to representatives 
of all member organizations of the 
Committee for Kentucky. At this open 
meeting the report was reviewed and 
approved in final form for printing and 
release to the citizens of the state. 

Laymen and specialists in fields other 
than education had contributed to the 
research for this report at three stages— 
during the planning, after the first draft, 
and in the final revision. This demo- 
cratic process added greatly to the 
value of the report. 
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How the Facts Were Spread 

The printed Report on Education 
was sent to all officers, members, and 
associate members of the Committee; to 
every firm, business, or club that had 
cooperated with the Committee; to all 
members of the Kentucky General As- 
sembly; to the United States Congress- 
men from Kentucky; to all county 
judges in Kentucky; to members of the 
Kentucky Press Association and to 
every radio broadcasting station in the 
state; to each county and independent 
school district superintendent; to all 
school principals; to P.T.A. officers and 
to school board members; and to other 
interested persons in and outside the 
state. 

In November, 1945, the Committee 
invited all the editors and publishers 
in the state to meet for a presentation 
and discussion of the aims and purposes 
and the program of the Committee for 
Kentucky. The response was enthu- 
siastic. The whole-hearted cooperation 
of the press was promised and has since 
been evidenced by the liberal amount 
of space given to the activities of the 
Committee and to reviews of the re- 
ports. 

The state’s largest radio station broad- 
cast a fifteen-minute daily program titled 
“Wake Up, Kentucky!”—the original 
slogan of the Committee. These broad- 
,casts reached thousands of Kentucky 
listeners, So successful was the program 
in arousing public interest that it 
earned for the radio station the Na- 
tional Peabody Award for outstanding 
public service. The “Wake Up, Ken- 
tucky!” program also was transcribed 
for use over other radio stations of the 
state; in the towns where the stations 
are located citizens’ committees were 
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organized to help plan the publicity. 

The Committee organized a Speakers’ 
Bureau to meet the requests which were 
coming from every section of Ken- 
tucky. Thousands of Kentuckians were 
told of the Committee’s activities and its 
plans to help in building a better life for 
the communities of the state. 

Individual membership in the Com- 
mittee grew rapidly. People throughout 
the state were thinking. One by one the 
fact-finding reports came out and were 
distributed and publicized. Local groups 
such as P.T.A.’s, women’s clubs, lunch- 
eon clubs, and Jabor unions studied and 
discussed the reports. Kentuckians 
everywhere read, listened, and _ said, 
“Let’s do something!” The wake-up 
campaign had been a success. It was 
time to change the slogan, With the 
people ready for action, the Commit- 
tee’s slogan became “Kentucky on the 
March.” In January, 1946, a special joint 
session of the House and Senate of the 
Kentucky Legislature was held for the 
purpose of hearing the story of the 
Committee for Kentucky. 


How Interest Became Action 


Membership and interest in the Com- 
mittee for Kentucky continued to grow. 
Today more than eighty-five organiza- 
tions with a total membership of more 
than 400,000 make up the Committee. 
Kentucky is on the march. More state 
funds for teachers’ salaries were made 
available last year. The University of 
Kentucky has begun an extensive build- 
ing program. Five new tuberculosis hos- 
pitals are being constructed. Kentuck- 
ians will soon vote whether to rewrite 
their Constitution, which, because of 
numerous restrictions, has impeded 
progress in the state. 
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Besides these tangible evidences of 
awakening—due in part, at least, to the 
work of the Committee—there are other 
improvements to come. The Commit- 
tee has encouraged planning by many 
groups and has actively cooperated in 
much of the planning. One example of 
this kind of cooperation is the Com- 
mittee’s planning with the Kentucky 
Junior Chamber of Commerce for ex- 
panding the industry of the state. 

The Committee for Kentucky, real- 
izing that advancement for the state 
goes hand in hand with community 
improvement, organized a Department 
of Community Service to help with the 
problems and needs of the cities, towns, 
and rural communities, This depart- 
ment, with a full-time director, helps 
local-groups develop community coun- 
cils; offers consultative service on com- 
munity problems, reports what other 
communities are doing for their eco- 
nomic, social, and governmental im- 
provement; and furnishes speakers and 
literature on community subjects. 


How One Community Reacted 

The first community to avail itself 
of this service was Henderson City 
and County. Agricultural Henderson 
County, situated in Western Ken- 
tucky and bordered on one side by the 
Ohio River, has a population of ap- 
proximately 43,000. Twenty thousand 
of these people live in Henderson City, 
the county seat. In many ways the 
County and City of Henderson are like 
other counties and cities in the state and 
the nation—but in one respect, at least, 
they are different. Last year the citi- 
zens of this county and city joined in 
a study believed to be the first of its 
type made in the nation. 
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In February, 1946, more than one 
hundred leading citizens of Henderson 
City and County met with the presi- 
dent and the executive director of the 
Committee for Kentucky to explore the 
possibility of organizing a committee 
for Henderson. Tentative plans were 
made. Henderson was to be the prov- 
ing ground for the plan to organize 
local committees throughout the state, 
and the procedure used there was to 
serve as a pattern for other. communi- 
ties. Those present—representatives of 
schools, lodges, women’s clubs, labor, 
government, churches, radio, news- 
papers, and civic, business, professional, 
and farmers’ organizations—were asked 
to forget their own specific interests in 
the interest of a greater Henderson and 
a greater Kentucky. They were asked 
to study, work, and cooperate in order 
to understand and meet local problems 
common to all. 

When the citizens of Henderson 
voted on the feasibility of making 
Henderson a proving ground for the 
extension of the Committee for Ken- 
tucky to the local community, not a 
dissenting voice was heard. This was 
the beginning of the Committee for the 
City and County of Henderson. 

In March, the members of the Com- 
mittee invited all citizens of the city 
and county to attend a meeting in the 
high school gymnasium in order to: 
explain to the people of the city and the 
county the nature and scope of the 
citizens’ movement; bring the people 
together to discuss the problems of the 
community and those of the state; and 
give Hendersonians an opportunity to 
meet some of the members of the Com- 
mittee for. Kentucky. 

The Henderson Committee spon- 
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sured studies of the needs of the com- 
munity and had the results of these 
studies reported to the people. The 
Committee was recognized as a com- 
munity instrument through which the 
citizens of Henderson City and County 
could take a vital part in shaping the 
future of their locality. 

The Subcommittee on Education for 
the Henderson Committee asked the 
Bureau of School Service, University 
of Kentucky, to assist them in making 
a study of the city and county schools. 
The Subcommittee and the Bureau 
adapted the state-wide report on edu- 
cation to a local situation. This unique 
study was reported in an attractive, 
easy-to-read booklet, published as a 
quarterly bulletin of the Bureau of 
School Service titled What About Our 
Schools in Henderson City and County? 

A Community Conference, the first 
of its kind in Kentucky, was held at 
Henderson during the celebration of 
the city’s rsoth anniversary. The Con- 
ference, sponsored jointly by the Com- 
mittee for Kentucky’s Department of 
Community Service and the Henderson 
Committee, was attended by represen- 
tatives from seven states, the District of 
Columbia, and eleven Kentucky com- 
munities. 

Immediate and substantial improve- 
ments resulted from the work of the 
Committee for Henderson City and 
County. The city has enacted, for the 
first time in its history, a zoning ordi- 
nance. City and county together have 
made provisions for a child-welfare 
worker and have established a program 
for training recreational leaders. 

The Henderson Committee stimulated 
other Kentucky communities to action. 
At present four county-city commit- 
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tees, two county committees, and one 
city committee are affiliated with the 
Committee for Kentucky, Others are 
in the process of organization. 


How the Committee for Kentucky Plans 
to March Ahead 

After more than three years of study- 
ing and publicizing the shortcomings 
and needs of Kentucky, the Committee 
for Kentucky recently announced a 
“people’s legislative program” which it 
will present to the 1948 General As- 
sembly. The Committee realizes that no 
one session of the legislature could enact 
all the proposals embodied in the recom- 
mendations, but it hopes that the non- 
partisan platform, developed for all 
Kentuckians, will serve as a guide for 
current legislation. In the past, laws 
affecting education, agriculture, labor, 
industry, and other fields have been 
urged by special groups interested in 
promoting only one phase of Kentucky 
life. Too often the program of one 
group has clashed with the programs 
of other groups. The Committee’s pro- 
gram was drafted after each special 
interest group had formulated its own 
list of needs and then had accepted 
compromises in situations where its list 
conflicted with lists of other groups. 

The Committee for Kentucky is espe- 
cially fortunate to have the leadership 
of its president, Mr. Harry W. Schacter, 
a Louisville department store executive, 
and of its other officers and directors. 
All of these people are motivated by a 
desire to use and develop leadership 
through democratic procedures. They 
are putting their own business and pro- 
fessional interests in second place as 
they demonstrate the effectiveness of 
unselfish leadership in a democracy. 
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State Legislative Highlights Influencing Curriculum and Instruction 


THE YEAR 1947 stands out as a milestone 
for vigorous legislative action involving 
better educational opportunities for chil- 
dren and youth. So extensive was this 
school legislation that only highlights may 
be touched regarding limited phases as 
they relate directly to instruction. Back 
of it all seems to be an awakening lay 
consciousness concerning the importance 
of forward-looking legislation in relation 
to good schools in a democratic society. 

Some of the results may be cause for 
concern. Legislatures have always been 
subjected to certain pressures which 
sought, through legislative action, to force 
the teaching of specific subjects. A brief 
survey will reveal that this method of 
curricular manipulation is still a factor to 
be considered by school people. Five states 
made the teaching of traffic safety and 
motor vehicle operation compulsory in 
secondary schools. Three states either 
made mandatory the teaching of United 
States History and Constitution or re- 
quired that a survey be made to see how 
effectively these subjects were being 
taught. Two states added the teaching of 
the intemperate use of alcohol and nar- 
cotics as part of the required program. 
One state wrote into law the fostering 
of race and religious tolerance through 
the schools. In all, nine different state 
legislatures saw fit to influence curriculum 
practices by writing into law certain pre- 
scriptions for the schools of those states. 

In addition to modifications to the cur- 
riculum many beneficial measures were 
passed which should give cause for great 
encouragement. There was manifested a 
constructive desire to aid the schools in 
a variety of ways. 

Special education has been receiving 
major attention from state legislatures for 
several years. This past session resulted in 
many more favorable advances made for 
children and youth with special physical, 
mental, and emotional problems. Five 
states initiated new state programs in spe- 
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cial education. In other states where pro- 
grams already existed, laws were enacted 
which will make possible further expan- 
sion and additional developments. 
Several states were liberal in making 
possible added supervisory programs, 
needed instructional units, employment of 
special teachers, guidance programs, and 
extended school services to children of 
pre-school age, as well as for youth be- 
yond the regular school program. In other 
states scholarships were established for the 
purpose of encouraging young people to 
go into teaching. Some states appro- 
priated funds especially designated for 
carrying on curriculum development and 
other types of in-service work with teach- 
ers. Still others made possible added re- 
source personnel who will serve on a 
state-wide basis from state departments 
of education. These additions will be in 
the areas of health, physical education, 
visual education, and consultative services. 
University agricultural and mechanical 
college training for Negroes was pro- 
vided in one state. Several states will 
make possible an extension of recreational 
and social services to youth. Another will 
now be able to carry on home demonstra- 
tion and other similar types of services in 
cooperation with the federal program in 
large cities. Maintenance and operation of 
school libraries during vacation periods 
was provided in one state. Several addi- 
tional states made possible the issuance of 
free textbooks to all public school children. 
Six states lengthened their regular 
school year, while another added the 
twelfth grade to its regular eleven-year 
program. It might be noted that children 
in some states will still continue to go 
to school less than nine months next year. 
Other substantial gains were made in 
the areas of school financing, administra- 
tive organization, reorganization of small 
school units, teacher welfare, and social 


(Continued on page 123) 
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Two School Survey Reports Released. 
Reports on two comprehensive school 
surveys have been published recently: 
A Report on a Survey of Public Educa- 
tion in the State of Washington, released 
by Governor Mon C. Waligren and A 
Cooperative Study of the Public Schools, 


Lincoln, Nebraska, published by the 
Board of Education of Lincoln. 
These surveys represent interesting 


contrasts in approach and method. The 
Washington state survey, directed by 
George D. Strayer, follows the usual sur- 
vey pattern of evaluation by a staff of 
experts on the basis of information and 
data gathered by them and on their ob- 
servation and study of current practices. 
The Lincoln survey, directed by Clyde 
Hill and S. M. Brownell was a coopera- 
tive study and evaluation project which 
involved both the local people and a sur- 
vey staff. 

The W ashington survey is, of course, 
broad in scope since it concerns itself 
with educational provisions for an entire 
state. Most of the report deals with edu- 
cational administration and curriculum 
planning at the state level. Current prac- 
tices are analyzed and recommendations 
are made for changes and improvements. 
The sections on elementary and secondary 
education stress the desirability of de- 
veloping a curriculum that serves the 
needs of pupils, with suggestions included 
for better achieving this goal. In the main, 
the recommendations are in terms of the 
traditional subject pattern, although some 
attention is given to possibilities for a 
more integrated type of curriculum de- 
sign. The report condemns the authori- 
tarian and committee types of organiza- 
tion for curriculum development and 
favors a cooperative approach which in- 
volves all teachers and also pupils. The 
recommendations relative to junior col- 
leges and extended secondary schools and 
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adult education are especially forward 
looking. The report urges that Wash- 
ington make the thirteenth and fourteenth 
years of schooling an integral and effec- 
tive part of the common school system. 
The chapter on adult education envisages 
a nine-fold program which would be 
much broader than the opportunities for 
adults that exist in most communities. 

In the Lincoln cooperative survey, the 
local school staff decided what aspects of 
the educational program were to be 
studied and how the problems were to be 
attacked. Committees of teachers were 
then selected to gather facts about the 
present situation and make specific rec- 
ommendations for improvement. In a 
number of instances these committees 
prepared preliminary survey reports for 
their respective areas. The survey direc- 
tors appointed a resident assistant who 
spent the school year in the community. 
He worked with the committees, secured 
opinions from parents and the public, and 
aided in gathering factual information. 
The directors and some of the ten out- 
side consultants also worked with various 
committees—helping them plan and carry 
forward the study of their respective 
areas, and finally evaluating the soundness 
and adequacy of the committees’ prelim- 
inary reports. The entire study report was 
then actually reviewed by the survey 
staff, consultants, committee chairman, 
and a lay committee. The directors be- 
lieve that this cooperative approach to a 
survey results in better understanding 
among the entire school staff and in 
unifying the staff, rather than increasing 
tensions and further dividing it. 


Informing Patrons and Teachers About 
Their Schools. The increasing tempo of 
serious-minded interest in schools on the 
part of parents and the public in gen- 
eral is evident from the attention given 
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school problems by the public press and 
radio. Our national professional organiza- 
tions, especially the National Education 
Association, have been instrumental for 
much of this discussion at the national 
level. Similarly, at the local level, many 
school systems are aiding in these efforts 
to develop a better understanding by 
citizens of the schools and their pro- 
grams and problems. Illustrative of ma- 
terial distributed to patrons as a part of 
the interpretative program are informa- 
tional circulars published by the Waco 
(Tex.) and the Port Huron (Mich.) pub- 
lic school systems. The Waco news sheet, 
initiated this year, is entitled The Waco 
Public Schools. \t describes current de- 
velopments in curriculum and adminis- 
tration, and interprets findings of a recent 
survey of the Waco schools. The Port 
Huron publication is called News of the 
Port Huron Public Schools. A recent 
issue presents information and charts on 
the shortage of teachers, revenues and 
expenditures of the Port Huron schools, 
and expected enrollments in the kinder- 
garten through 1950. Superintendent 
Howard D. Crull believes that informa- 
tional circulars of this type, issued period- 
ically, are more effective than an annual 
report. One of the most interesting ef- 
forts to inform citizens about school de- 
velopments is the weekly news release of 
the Georgia State Department of Educa- 
tion. Luke Greene, supervisor of records, 
reports, and information prepares the re- 
lease. It is distributed to all the news- 
papers of Georgia, and may be used for 
publication or as a basis for editorial 
comment. 

A number of school systems are pub- 
lishing regularly news letters for teach- 
ers. Some which have come to the 
editor’s attention are: Newsletter of the 
Office of the Superintendent of Schools, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, now in its third 
year; Curriculum News and Views, issued 
by the curriculum office of the Philadel- 
phia schools; Monthly Bulletin, published 
by the Kansas State Department of Public 
Instruction; News Letter of the Arizona 
State Department of Education, and Of- 
ficial Bulletin, issued by the New Mexico 
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State Department of Education. All of 
these publications give attention to cur- 
riculum projects under way, announce 
new publications, and discuss administra- 
tive problems. Doubtless similar publica- 
tions are issued by many state and local 
systems. 


Georgia Extends Educational Program to 
Twelve Grades. Georgia is currently in the 
process of making a transition to a twelve- 
grade system and educators are planning 
an extensive reorganization of the entire 
school curriculum from kindergarten to 
the last year of high school. Early in 1947 
the General Assembly of Georgia passed 
a law making it permissible for high 
schools in Georgia to go to a twelve-year 
system. It is estimated that during the 
coming year seventy-five percent of the 
state’s high schools will either have a 
twelve-year program or be making the 
transition. Led by State Superintendent of 
Schools M. D. Collins, the school planners 
are moving cautiously, urging that schools 
begin the transition with the eighth grade 
and gradually move into the new system 
rather than merely add another grade at 
the end of the present eleven-year system. 
Mr. Collins has appointed a twelfth grade 
coordinator, Mr. H. S. Shearouse, who 
is working closely with a state executive 
committee, consultants, advisory commit- 
tees, and district committees in bringing 
about the reorganization. A state-wide con- 
sultants’ conference was held the latter 
part of the summer to crystallize the think- 
ing of those who will have a big part in 
advising the schools concerning reorgani- 
zation. Local initiative is being stressed in 
the curriculum change, with leadership and 
guidance supplied by members of the State 
Department of Education. 


Kansas City Studies Cooperative Planning. 
The Kansas City (Mo.) schools, as an 
aspect of their participation in the experi- 
mental program of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute for School Experimenta- 
tion, have been engaged for the past two 
years in a study of cooperative planning. 
One outcome of the study has been the 
production of an educational film on co- 
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Operative planning, soon to be released 
through the Institute. The film depicts a 
project in beautification carried forward 
as an all-school activity in one of the city’s 
elementary schools. 

A. W. Gilbert, director of curriculum 
and research, states that the script for the 
film was prepared by a teacher who was 
released from classroom duties for a period 
of time, with photography by the director 
of visual instruction. The film should be 
helpful to other systems expanding efforts 
in cooperative planning and to teacher edu- 
cation institutions. 

Kansas City is also providing its teach- 
ers with some excellent resource material 
on the city itself. The schools have al- 
ready published four volumes in a series 
entitled The Story of Kansas City. Three 
of the volumes are for use in grades three, 
four, and five respectively, and the fourth 
volume, released in July, is for use by 
ninth grade civic classes. Along the same 
line, a well-illustrated booklet on the vari- 
ous public services of Kansas City was 
published this fall entitled Our Public 
Services and How They Work. Social 
studies and science classes will find it a 
helpful guide for study and for excursions. 


Effects of an Extended Work Day. 
Educators who are students of social 
problems, and that includes about all of 
us, will be interested in conclusions 
reached by the Federal Bureau of Labor 
Statistics on the effects on output of long 
work schedules during the war. The re- 
port, published in the Labor Information 
Bulletin for August, 1947, states that 
“preference for the eight-hour day and 
forty-hour week in the country’s manu- 
facturing industries appears to be well- 
founded.” Physical demands of the work 
and the extent to which the worker can 
control the pace of operation do, however, 
influence efficiency, so that no single 
optimum work schedule can be deter- 
mined for all workers. 

The survey found that as a rule “the 
lengthening of daily hours to nine or ten, 
with weekly hours ranging between fifty 
to sixty, brought about two additional 
hours of output for every three additional 
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hours worked in light and operator-paced 
work. For heavy operator-paced work, 
only one hour’s additional output was 
realized for every two additional hours 
worked when schedules exceeded forty- 
eight or fifty per week.” As long as the 
work day remained at eight hours, a sixth 
day of eight hours could be added with- 
out significant loss of efficiency, but when 
the daily hours were raised to nine or more 
for weekly schedules of fifty-four hours 
or more, efficiency dropped sharply. 

Perhaps educators would do well to 
study the efficiency of teachers’ con- 
ferences and meetings held after the close 
of an exhausting day of work with twenty- 
five to forty youngsters or teaching five 
secondary classes, each with about thirty 
active young adolescents. 


Seattle Conducts Workshops. Seattle pub- 
lic schools conducted two workshops, one 
for principals and one for elementary 
teachers, for a period of two weeks last 
summer, Sixty-eight principals and super- 
visors participated in the principals’ work- 
shop. William C. Reavis of the University 
of Chicago served as leader. The group 
considered problems that had been sub- 
mitted in advance by Seattle principals. 

One hundred teachers from the primary 
and intermediate grades participated in an 
arts and crafts workshop, conducted in co- 
operation with the Western Washington 
College of Education. Over two hundred 
and fifty teachers applied for admission. 
Teachers not only engaged in creative ac- 
tivities themselves, but discussed various 
topics on art and crafts education. 


New Curriculum Publications 

Illinois State Department of Public In- 
struction—Geography for High Schools 
With Elementary Supplement. Spring- 
field, The Department. 1946. 81 p. 

Mississippi State Department of Education 
—Manual of Administration. Jackson, 
The Department. 1946. 103 p. 

New York City Board of Education— 
Safety Education in the Elementary and 
Junior High School Grades. Curriculum 
Bulletin 1946-47 Series, No. 4, Board of 
Education of the City of New York. 86 p. 
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THE WHIP SOCKET STEREOTYPE 


THOSE OF YOU who have seen pictures 
or museum models of the early auto- 
mobiles must have noticed certain weirdly 
senseless things about these early vehicles 
—particularly the fact that they were 
made to resemble buggies as closely as pos- 
sible, even to the extent of having dash- 
boards and whip sockets. The horse was 
no longer the propelling force, but the 
dashboard and the whip socket were there 
nevertheless. 

The “psychology” of this ludicrous sit- 
uation is quite obvious. The principal 
wheeled “pleasure vehicle” with which 
people were familiar was the buggy. The 
new creation had to look as much as pos- 
sible like a buggy or it wouldn’t be 
regarded as a pleasure vehicle. The auto- 
mobile designer was also a captive of the 
buggy stereotype. Instead of permitting 
function to dictate design, he clung to the 
prevalent “picture in the head” of what 
a pleasure vehicle should look like. So he 
put dashboards and whip sockets on his 
horseless carriages. 

The “whip socket stereotype” made it 
impossible for these early designers and 
their public to think sensibly. It was a 
“must” that the new vehicle closely re- 
semble a buggy. If it didn’t look like a 
buggy it was unthinkable as a vehicle. 

Far too many of us are today caught in 
a mental strait jacket closely resembling 
this whip socket stereotype of an earlier 
day. The pattern of secondary education 
to which we and the public have become 
habituated over the past century is a 
mosaic compounded of bodies of more 
or less traditional subject matter. That this 
conventional subject matter is little, if at 
all, related to the problems which youth 
and their elders today confront is rather 
generally recognized. : 
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What is needed is a curriculum design 
which is dictated, not by the form of the 
traditional “vehicle,” but by the educa- 
tional functions which must be discharged 
if societal good health is to be had. But 
we are caught in a species of the whip 
socket stereotype. If the new curriculum 
design doesn’t fit the mold of the con- 
ventional subjects and closely resemble 
what we have taught as English, science, 
mathematics, foreign language, social 
studies, and the rest, it is simply un- 
thinkable. 

Much of what we see in secondary 
education today can be explained only in 
terms of the captive power of this educa- 
tional equivalent of the whip socket stereo- 
type. We see attempts to correlate or fuse 
the traditional subjects, presumably on 
something akin to the assumption that 
lashing two buggies together will produce 
an automobile. But this preserves the dash- 
boards, whip sockets, hard rubber tires, 
and fringed tops, so nearly everybody is 
happy. 

We see precisely those children who 
most desperately need what the school 
might and should offer eliminated from 
the secondary school because they are 
incapable of “mastering” the conventional 
subjects and hence are judged unfit for 
high school. That these children will vari- 
ously become husbands, wives, fathers, 
mothers, neighbors, employers, workers, 
consumers, newspaper readers, radio list- 
eners, movie goers, automobile drivers, 
and voters seems irrelevant. The school is 
little concerned about them because the 
accident of birth rendered them incapable 


of acquiring what the school regards as 


an education. 
We see the traditional subjects offered 
on a relatively cost free basis. No one 
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would think of charging a pupil a dime 
to go to an algebra recitation or an Eng- 
lish class. But the informal curriculum of 
parties, dances, clubs, and athletic con- 
tests—those activities productive of the 
learning experiences which, because of 
their impoverished home backgrounds, the 
poorer children most acutely need—is 
literally loaded with tuition charges. 

We see conventional separate subject 
committees at work on curriculum de- 
velopment, their very organization reflect- 
ing a pre-determination to effect no basic 
change in the design of the school’s 
offerings. 

We see our universities and colleges 
training secondary school teachers almost 
exclusively in terms of the traditional sub- 
ject matter of one or two of the con- 
ventional high school offerings. Little is 
included by way of the study of children 
and youth; far less of any study of the 
social foundations of education. 

We see colleges of éducation and teach- 
ers colleges giving methods courses in the 
teaching of the traditional subjects, with 
little or no consideration to curriculum 
patterns realistically based on_ societal 
needs. We encounter few if any college 
and university admissions officers capable 





of recognizing anything other than the 
time-honored subject matter labels. 

We read with mounting anticipation the 
exciting analysis in the Harvard Report, 
then note that the prescription turns out 
to be the conventional broad field areas 
of the slightly modernized secondary 
school. 

What we must provide in the secondary 
school are those learning experiences 
(whatever they may be, and whatever 
they may resemble or fail to resemble) 
which are sensibly related to the educa- 
tional needs of our time. No real life 
problem can be understood, much less re- 
solved, by appeal to the subject matter of 
any one, two, or more of the conventional 
subjects or broad field subject matter areas. 
It follows that the needed learning ex- 
periences must be drawn from all subject 
fields—including some never included in 
the traditional secondary school cur- 
riculum. 

If the American secondary school is 
ever to teach “whatever needs to be 
learned to whoever needs to learn it” 
some design based on this principle must 
prevail. It can never do so so long as most 
of us are rendered incapable of behaving 
rationally by the whip socket stereotype. 








ASCD members received early in October the announcement of plans for the annual 
meeting being held in Cincinnati February 15-18, 1948, with headquarters at the Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel. It is anticipated that many individuals who are not ASCD members 
will also wish to attend. Registration for non-members is $1 for the entire meeting. All 
individuals planning to attend will be interested in the following list of topics proposed 
for the discussion groups: Teachers and Child Development, Better Teaching Situations, 
Organizing the Curriculum for Better Living and Learning, Group Processes and Dis- 
cussion Techniques, Critical Problems Which Children Must Face, Organizing Individ- 
ual School Staffs for Curriculum Improvement, Meeting Tensions in Human Relations, 
School-Community Relations, Evaluating School Programs, Grouping and Group Living, 
Experiences for Better Teaching, Organizing School Personnel for Administering the 
School Improvement Program, Using Tools for Learning, Developing International 
Understanding. If you plan to attend the 1948 meeting and have not indicated your 
choice of discussion group, will you send that choice to the ASCD office. It is hoped that 
registration for these discussion groups can be completed prior to the meeting dates. 
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The Importance of People 


Myrtle Finn Sugarman 








THIS COULDN’T BE TRUE, OF COURSE 


“AND I HOPE that the schools of Fort 
Slippery Elm are building a curriculum 
based on these needs, interests, and con- 
cerns of boys and girls and upon democ- 
racy as a way of life,” concluded the 
Visiting Big Shot. 

Everyone applauded. The spell of the 
Visiting Big Shot’s persuasions was such 
that even reluctant listeners agreed he 
had something. Everybody, in varying 
degrees, thought he might do new and 
vital work himself, within reason. 

* * * * 

And bless their hearts, they did intend 
to make something warm to the touch 
from the familiar philosophy. But along 
the way one thing and another caused 
implementation to be far from flawless. 

For example, isolated critics felt that 
needs were not met in the junior high 
school when the discovery was made that 
the boys were passing pornographic pic- 
tures and gathering in furtive knots to 
snicker at certain joke books. Action 
aplenty was taken. The boys’ counselor, 
the principal, teachers, and parents held 
an angry meeting. The town council was 
notified; stern searches of news stands 
followed. Fines were levied. Threats were 
made from bench and pulpit against 
despoilers of youth. Everything possible 
was done, critics said, except to consider 
the basic need of adolescents for informa- 
tion about sex. 

Nobody applauded the Visiting Big 
Shot harder than Bob Mills, a first year 
teacher in the senior high school, but 
things were always happening to dampen 
his enthusiasm. 

“Mr. Mills, why can’t we talk about 
closing the auditorium to that speaker? 
Is the guy really a Red, or is the mayor 
all wet?” asks a junior in history class. 
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“If we have time at the end of the 
hour, we'll talk about it,” answers the 
harassed teacher. 

“That old end-of-the-hour routine,” 
mutters the questioner. The end of the 
hour finds the class exploring the burning 
topic of the Missouri Compromise. 





Mr. Mills is in a spot. He knows that 
the closing of the city auditorium tests 
the Bill of Rights, but county examina- 
tions and academic contests are coming 
up soon. Fort Slippery Elm has won blue 
ribbons and “firsts” in American History 
since 1923. Interests and concerns of pupils 
(and teachers) must coincide. 

Miss Mellow, a fourth grade teacher, 
knows what interests children should have 
—including Billy, who brings a picture 
of atom bomb victims. 

“Will there really be a third world war 
like my Dad says? ‘We'll all be killed. I’m 
scared!” he says, hoping for comfort. 

Miss Mellow takes his picture and puts 
it in the basket. Children are not to think 
of ugly things. They should enjoy gay 
stories, and folk dances, and imaginary 
airplane trips to see The Little Swedish 
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Playmates. Third world wars and such 
nonsense! What kind of parents would 
frighten Billy with loose talk? She meets 
his needs by allowing him to work an 
extra fifteen minutes on the Hobby Fair. 





Here and there the democratic way of 
life is difficult to interpret. Early in April 
Miss Dill has a worried interview with 
her principal, Mr. Boggs. She had an- 
nounced that anybody in the sophomore 
class could try out for any part in the 
annual historical pageant—surely a fair and 
democratic practice. But what happens! 
Mary Watson, a Negro girl, hopes to be 
the Statue of Liberty. 

Mr. Boggs, sympathetic but worried, 
says, “Did you refuse her? If you made 
the broad announcement that tryouts were 
entirely open, you committed yourself. I 
can see where having Mary Watson in that 
part might offend some of our patrons 
who do not have our tolerent attitude.” 

“No, I told her to sign her name with 
the others, and the decision would be made 
later in the week.” 

“Good! You can decide on someone 
more suitable to the part, as it has always 
been done in our pageants. Then as a 
special opportunity for Mary you can 
write in a clever sequence about the under- 
ground railroad, or something. There’s 
always a tactful way to handle these 
problems.” 

Miss Dill is grateful, but less sure about 
the workings of democracy. 
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Not so Mrs. Gay, who is absolutely 
certain about democracy. When meetings 
are held in her home room she takes a 
chair and becomes simply a member of 
the group, respecting the authority of the 
student chairman. Sometimes she gives 
just the right amount of helpful guidance. 
When two students are to be selected to 
represent the school at the Civic Club 
luncheon, for instance. Nominations are 
getting out of hand when she rises. 

“Yes, Mrs. Gay.” 

“Mr. Chairman, I think we of room 215 
should remember that the people we select 
represent us and our school. Their man- 
ners and English and appearance will re- 
flect on us. I don’t want to influence our 
decisions, but we must take this seriously. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Gay.” 

“Mr. Chairman, I nominate Marilyn,” 
says a weary voice. Mrs. Gay beams. 

“Mr. Chairman, I nominate Charles,” is 
another dispirited response. By majority 
vote Marilyn and Charles are elected. 





* * * * 


In June the superintendent bade the 
teachers goodbye. His last words came in 
a rush. “ concerns and the 
democratic way of life.” 

The applause was deafening. The Boss 
really had a good idea there. Maybe there 
would be time next year to make it work 
right down the line. 
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HELEN F. 


SOME OF FHE “sacred” adages which 
helped condition our culture a century 
ago seem to continue to influence mem- 
bers of our teaching profession. For ex- 
ample, the ideas back of “a little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing” and “jack of 
all trades and master of none” may well 
be responsible for the narrow interests of 
many teachers. 

It is not uncommon for us as teachers 
to refuse to even comment on atomic 
energy, world politics, or modern art be- 
cause we do not have time to become 
expert in these fields. However, with our 
newer concept of general education and 
our beliefs that teachers should play a 
prominent part in community life, it be- 
comes imperative for us to have at least 
a little “learnin” in all fields which affect 
our daily living. : 

Wise teachers, of course, will not make 
dogmatic pronouncements concerning 
problems which require expert knowl- 
edge they do not possess. But, if we read 
widely and judiciously, we will be able 
to listen intelligently, to become cogni- 
zant of various points of view, and to 
know_ where to go for additional in- 
formation. 

This broad knowledge of the major 
concerns of our times does not mean that 
we need to neglect our fields of special- 
ization. Whether that field is an academic 
subject, a particular age group, admin- 
istration, or supervision, we should be 
continuously aware of the recent research 
and experimentation described in profes- 
sional literature. 


Try These Professional Ones 


Three books on secondary education 
which are proving helpful to curriculum 
workers are: The American High School,' 
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READING FOR TEACHERS 


STOREN 


a publication of the John Dewey Society; 
Alberty’s Reorganizing the High School 
Curriculum;? and Leonard’s Developing 
the Secondary School Curriculum? 
Alberty’s volume, particularly concerned 
with the core curriculum, draws from 
sound experience and should be hearten- 
ing to teachers who are beginning to 
experiment with this type of high school 
organization. 

Alice Miel’s Changing the Curriculum, 
a study of curriculum as a process of social 
change cannot help but challenge some 
of the superficial thinking that has domi- 
nated certain of our curriculum planning 
ventures.* The publications of the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute should give addi- 
tional aid to curriculum planning groups.5 
The account of an exciting experience 
with the use of psychotherapy in class 
discussion is given in Cantor’s Dynamics 
of Learning.® 

Legion are the books coming off the 
press in the field of human relations—we 


. should watch for the Taba and the Cook 


studies of the American Council on Edu- 
cation which will be published soon. Addi- 
tional accounts of action research studies 
may be found in the new periodical, 
Human Relations Quarterly.* 


1 Hollis Caswell, editor. 1946 yearbook, Harper 
& Brothers. 


2 The Macmillan Co., 1947. 

8 Rinehart & Co., 1946. 

4D. Appleton-Century, 1946. 

5 Teachers College, Columbia University. 
6 Foster & Stewart, 1946. 


7 Research Center for Group Dynamics, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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Now For Broadening Interests 


Perhaps the best way to select general 
reading is to acquire the book review 
habit. The Saturday Review of Literature, 
Harper’s, Atlantic Monthly, and the New 
York Times and Herald Tribune book 
sections all provide excellent reviews. 
Keep your selection broad so that within 
a period of time you will have read a 
book or two on world affairs and national 
problems, something in an entirely new 
field (be it existentialism or interior 
decorating), and a few books that follow 
your natural interests. 

The titles in the following lists are but 
a few of the worthwhile volumes pub- 
lished during 1947: 

A Study of History—Arnold Joseph 

Toynbee.® 

Try this one volume edition. Probably 
you have threatened for years to read the 
six. This publication is proof that even 
the author thinks a little Toynbee is better 
than none. 

Why They Behave Like Russians—John 

Fisher.® 

Perhaps the fairest account of Russia to 
come off the press in recent months. 
Inside U.S.A—John Gunther. 

Experts say Gunther is superficial and 
Gunther admits it, yet I doubt if the 
majority of our teachers will not be more 
astute appraisers of American life after 


having read his book. (Recommend it, 


also to your high school students.) 
Our Fair City—Robert Allen.™ 
We know too little about present-day 
local politics. Allen gives us the low down 
on several American cities. 
The Roosevelt 1 Knew—Frances Perkins. 
Miss Perkins, from her close association 
with Roosevelt, gives us new insights into 
the character and activities of our past 
president. 


8 Oxford, 1947. ‘ 
9 Harper & Brothers, 1947. 

10 Harper & Brothers, 1947. 

11 Vanguard Press, 1947. 

12 The Viking Press, 1947. 
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Don’t Scorn Fiction 


Gentleman’s Agreement—Laura Z. Hob- 
son.}3 

A Gentile poses as a Jew in order to 
write an article on anti-semitism, and dis- 
covers the tragic consequences of dis- 
crimination. Well written. 

Kingsblood Royal—Sinclair Lewis. 

Not Lewis at his best, but a powerful 
story of the reactions of a community 
toward a man who insists upon proclaim- 
ing his Negro blood. 

Other Room—Worth 
Hedden. 

A white southern girl’s experiences as a 

teacher in a Negro college. Rings true. 


Tuttle 


Accent on Boys and Girls 


Children of Vienna—Robert Neumann.!* 
Can anyone read it without acknowledg- 

ing our immediate obligations to Euro- 

pean children? 

Knock On Any Door—Willard Motley." 
Read this even if you shock easily. A 

tragic story of youthful criminals who 

are victims of the Chicago slums. 

The Mountain Lion—Jean Stafford.'® 
Poignant and subtle story of childhood 

written with brilliance and clarity. 


Try a Few Magazines 


To keep posted on current affairs, sub- 
scribe to a weekly news magazine, par- 
ticularly if your ‘local papers have but 
meager coverage. Turn to Harper’s and 
Atlantic Monthly for a more compre- 
hensive and profound analysis of some of 
our significant problems. We should not 
shy away from such avant guarde maga- 
zines as Partisan Review and _ Politics, 
either. 

If you are not a New Yorker sub- 


13 Simon & Schuster, 1947. 

1947. 

15 Crown Publishers, 1947. 

16, P. Dutton & Co., 1947. 

17 PD), Appleton-Century Co., 1947. 
18 Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1947. 


14 Random House, 
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scriber, beg, borrow, or steal the June 14 
issue. The account of the lynching trial 
in Greenville by Rebecca West, an Eng- 
lish journalist, is without exception the 
best piece of reporting I have come across 
this year. After reading this one issue you 
may want to include New Yorker in your 
weekly reading. The letters from Europe 
and the “Profiles” alone are worth the 
twenty cents. 


THE LISTENING POST 
(Continued from page 113) 
legislation affecting the welfare of chil- 
dren and youth. When the total picture 
is known, it will undoubtedly reveal many 
substantial gains for education in the vari- 
ous states.—Don S. Patterson, Elementary 
Division, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the Association Legis- 

lative Committee. 





Tools for Learning in December will be in- 
troduced by Ruth Ersted, state supervisor of 
school libraries, State Department of Educa- 
tion in Minnesota, and will deal with recrea- 
tional reading for children. 


HIS important new contribution 

{ records and correlates the more 
outstanding of the new develop- 
ments now being tested and put 

into practice in high schol curriculums 
in the United States. It presents the more 
important considerations of contempo- 
rary curriculum thinking and practice, 
principles and techniques of curriculum 
construction and revision, the current 

















For Forward-looking Education Courses 


THE HIGH SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


Edited by Hart R. Dovctass, Director, College of Education, University of Colorado. 
Prepared by 27 Contributing Authorities. 


general trends and specific trends, and 
considerations in the subject matter di- 
visions. The various chapters have been 
written by men and women who have 
distinguished themselves for sound think- 
ing and leadership in the particular fields 
in which they were asked to contribute. 
A volume of the Douglass Series in Edu- 
cation. 


635 pages, $4.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 1/5 East 26th Street, N. Y. 10 
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Formula for an arithmetic workbook: 


1 A concrete basis for understanding of basic concepts 
2 Acomplete sequential course organized for ease of learning 
3 Ample practice in computational skills systematically distributed 


4 Varied, meaningful practice culminating in restatement of key rules 
and generalizations 


—  WORKBOOKS IN ARITHMETIC 
By John R. Clark and others. 


For use with any textbooks in grades 3-8 
My First and My Second Number Books for grades 1-2. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 





TEXTBOOK NEWS 





Changing the Curriculum by ALICE MIEL 


afer ten for students of supervision, administration, and curriculum 
change, this clear-visioned study accepts the need for curriculum change 
and discusses how such changes may be best brought about and the practical im- 
plications of curriculum change. $2.25. 


Supervision 
by A. S. BARR, WILLIAM H. BURTON, LEO J. BRUECKNER 


HE second edition of this farsighted and comprehensive textbook for courses 

in supervision of instruction and administration has been brought strictly 
down-to-date in the light of subsequent research and experience. The new edi- 
tion has extended and clarified the definition of supervision and the discussion of 
the relation of supervision to curriculum improvement programs. $5.00. 











D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 
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Too good to miss 
is May Hill Arbuthnot’s 


CHILDREN AND BOOKS 


just off the press. 


Appropriate for Book Week—and all 
weeks—are these paragraphs from 
the opening chapter: 


“Books are no substitute for living, 
but they can add immeasurably to its 
richness. When - life is absorbing, 
books can enhance our sense of its 
significance. When life is difficult, 
they can give us momentary release 
from trouble or a new insight into 
our problems, or provide the rest and 
refreshment we need. Books have al- 
ways been a source of information, 
comfort, and pleasure for the people 
who know how to use them. This is 
just as true for children as for adults. 
Indeed it is particularly true for 
children. ... 


“Tf we are to find... the best books 
for children, of course we need stand- 
ards for judging the books them- 
selves. But two facts we need to keep 
constantly before us: a book is a 
good book for children only when 
they enjoy it; a book is a poor book 
for children even when adults rate 
it a classic if children are unable to 
read it or are bored by its content. 
In short, we must know ... books in 
many fields, and their virtues and 
limitations, but we must also know 
the children for whom they are in- 
tended—their interests and needs.” 


Mrs. Arbuthnot goes on to write 
fully of children and of the books 
they take to their hearts .. . of the 
writers and illustrators of children’s 
books, including examples of the 
work of both. And she tells of ways 
of using books with children of all 
ages from nursery school through 
junior high. Here is a book to enjoy 
and to share with teachers, parents, 
librarians . . . with all who are in- 
terested in children and books. 


660 pages, $3.60 list 


“© SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
San Francisco 
New York 





_—_ LEARNING TO READ —_ 


A Basic Reading Rrogram 
by 


NILA BANTON SMITH 
for grades 1-3 


First Year Program 


OUR FIRST BOOK 
(Pre-Reading Book) 


BILL AND SUSAN 
(First Pre-Primer) 


UNDER THE TREE 
(Second Pre-Primer) 


A Teachers’ Guide Accompanies 
Beginning Reading Experiences 


THROUGH THE GATE 
(Primer) 
Accompanied by Teachers’ Guide 


DOWN THE ROAD 
(First Reader) 
Accompanied by Teachers’ Guide 


Second Year Program 


IN NEW PLACES 
(Second Reader) 


Accompanied by Teachers’ Guide 


Third Year Program 


FROM SEA TO SEA 
(Third Reader) 


Accompanied by Teachers’ Guide 


Skill-development books accompany 
all texts. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


4S East ORES 221 East 20th St. 





709 Mission St. S CHICAGO 16 
SAN —— 707 Browder St. 
FRANCISCO 3 <fwssyP DALLAS 1 
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INTERCULTURAL FIELD TRIPS as a 
means of encouraging better human rela- 
tions are suggested in Social Travel; A 
Technique in Intercultural Education by 
Edward G. Olsen. (Hinds, Hayden & 
Eldredge, Inc., New York, 35¢) This is 
the first pamphlet in a series sponsored by 
the Bureau for Intercultural Education and 
the American Education Fellowship. 

Several brief, well-written case studies 
present the educational possibilities of 
social travel for young people and adults. 
These include “Chicago Children Study,” 
“Czechoslovakian Culture in Their City,” 
“Oriental-American Children Are Intro- 
duced to American Machines and Folk- 
ways,” “Negro Children Sojourn in a 
Vermont Town,” “Adolescents Investigate 
the Midwest,” “Adults Study the South,” 
and others. 

Evaluations of the tours are given in 
a separate section titled “How Well Does 
Social Travel Succeed?” The conditions 
contributing to successful social traveling 
are summarized briefly in conclusion. 


SOME GOOD EXAMPLES of the kinds 
of activities through which young people 
may participate in community deévelop- 
ment are given in Youth Has A Part To 
Play, a brief pamphlet by Morris R. Mit- 
chell and others (Hinds, Hayden and 
Eldredge, New York). One hundred sixty- 
seven actual projects are described very 
briefly and classified under the type of 
service. 


A RECORD LIBRARY for elementary 
schools has been produced by RCA Vic- 
tor. This basic collection contains twenty- 
one albums of ten-inch, non-breakable 
records. In all, there are 83 records and 
370 separate compositions. The selections 
were made by Lilla Belle Pitts, professor 
of music education, Teachers College, 
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Columbia University and Gladys Tipton, 
assistant professor of music education, 
Illinois State Normal University. The 
music is performed by outstanding sym- 
phonic instrumentalists and vocalists. All 
orchestra arrangements are by Ardon 
Cornwall. 

Included in the collection are records 
designed for basic rhythmic activities, 
basic listening activities, basic singing ac- 
tivities, and special selections for singing 
games, Christmas music, rhythm bands, 
patriotic music, and Indian study. Primary 
and intermediate grade interests and needs 
are represented. 

Each album includes several pages of 
printed material titled “Notes for Teach- 
ers,” written by Miss Pitts and Miss Tip- 
ton. These notes offer some interpretation 
of the various selections, suggestions for 
imitative play and free expression, and 
often pictures and poems suitable for use 
with the music. 

These records may be purchased through 
local RCA Record Dealers. The complete 
library sells for $102.63, tax included, and 
each album of four records sells for $4.75. 
Rural teachers and supervisors should 
write to RCA, Camden, New Jersey, for 
further information if a local dealer is not 
available. 


THE FREEDOM TRAIN will take 
seven carloads of America’s most priceless 
historical documents to over 300 of the 
largest cities in the United States. Schools 
are encouraged to give leadership in each 
community celebrating the Week of Re- 
dedication, the seven days before the train 
arrives. Youngsters will be thrilled with 
the opportunity to see some of our most 
precious documents. The especially de- 
signed train, the armed guards, and the 
community celebrations can do much to 
stress the value of the American heritage. 
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THE PERSONALITY DEVELOP- 
MENT of children is an intriguing sub- 
ject for teachers and supervisors. For this 
reason, Father of the Man, a new book 
by W. Allison Davis and Robert J. 
Havighurst (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 
$2.75) should find a hearty welcome 
among school people. These two social 
scientists of the University of Chicago, 
acting on the basic assumption that per- 
sonality is primarily the product of learn- 
ing, have written a book which attempts 
to give sound information to parents and 
teachers concerning how children develop 
personality. They deal with practical 
problems which have a familiar ring: Why 
are two children in the same family very 
often entirely different? How important is 
heredity? What makes children jealous, 
fearful, happy, nervous? How much can 
training do? These questions and many 
others are treated in a scientific manner, 
yet presented in a style both interesting 
and simple. 

Two families contrasting in background 
and in financial and social status are used 
to illustrate the authors’ points. This case 
study approach results in a personalized 
style which will prove helpful to readers 
without much training in child growth 
and development. 

Included in the appendix are some notes 
on psychoanalytic technique by Helen 
Rose, and “A Guide to the Intensive 
Study of a Child,” which consists of a 
series of questions useful in attempting to 
understand children, A good index con- 
tributes to the value of the book. 

Father of the Man could be very suc- 
cessfully used as a basis for parent or 
teacher study groups. Individual teachers 
will find it stimulating and instructive. 


THERE’S A NEW EDITION of the 
Educator’s Guide to Free Films off the 
press. The Seventh Annual Edition, 
edited by John W. Diffor and Mary Foley 
Horkeimer, is completely revised, lists 
1448 titles of free films, 425 of which are 
new. The listing is alphabetical with a 
subject and a title index. For each film a 
description is given, including size, num- 
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ber of reels, running time, annotation, and 
source. John Guy Fowlkes has contributed 
a worthwhile introduction, “The Free 
Film Today.” Slide films are listed sepa- 
rately. A Source and Availability Index 
gives the organizations from which all 
films listed may be obtained. Borrowing 
terms are given for each agency, with the 
probable percentage of requests the agency 
can fill. The Educators Guide to Free 
Films is indispensable in a good film pro- 
gram. (Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin, $5.00) 


THE PAN AMERICAN WAY may be 
taught more effectively with audio-visual 
aids. The Pan American Union offers a 
rich supply of films and exhibit material 
to schools. 

A catalog of these films may be secured 
from Dr. Lyman Judson, Chief, Visual 
Education Section, Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D. C. These materials may 
be purchased directly from Dr. Judson; no 
loan service is provided. 

From the School Secretary, Division of 
Intellectual Cooperation, Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D. C. one may 
order a variety of free and low-cost ma- 
terials. These include art packets, loan ex- 
hibits, bibliographies, and other publica- 


tions. 


THE UNITED NATIONS continues to 
challenge teachers with the responsibility 
for encouraging young people to under- 
stand its function and its organization. The 
Department of Public Information of the 
United Nations has produced a great many 
significant materials to help teachers with 
this responsibility. Every school should 
write to The Chief, Educational Services, 
Department of Public Information, United 
Nations, Lake Success, New York and ask 
to be kept on the permanent mailing list 
for all free publications available for teach- 
ers. This would insure the school’s re- 
ceiving an excellent kit of materials and 
automatically receiving new publications 
as they are available. 

A small book on Working Together in 
the United Nations, written by Clara O. 
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Wilson, University of Nebraska, is a good 
condensed statement of the work of the 
United Nations. Although it was designed 
for school children of the fifth grade level, 
it can be used by older children or by 
adults who want a simple, understandable 
explanation of the work of the United 
Nations. It is published by the University 
Publishing Company, 1126 Q. Street, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, and sells for 28 cents. 


THE MARCH OF TIME has released 
Forum Editions of its regular 16 mm. 
educational films for short-term bookings 
of one, two, or three days or for extended 
term rentals, Forum Edition releases are 
selected from the regular March of Time 
issues and are edited for special use in 
educational groups. A discussion outline 
includes a summary of the script, intro- 
ductory and round table questions, study 
suggestions, and a bibliography. The sub- 
jects available include a variety of issues 
suitable for public school or community 
study. Preview prints and further informa- 


tion may be secured from the March of 
Time, Forum Edition, 369 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. 


RESOURCE-USE EDUCATION is con- 
cerned with a problem of national sig- 
nificance. A new annotated bibliography, 
Your Region’s Resources, listing materials 
covering the natural and human resources 
of the South, is now available from the 
Regional Materials Service, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville 4, 
Tenn., for 25 cents. John E. Brewton is 
responsible for this excellent publication. 


AN EXCELLENT RECRUITMENT 
pamphlet is Youd Like Teaching, pre- 
pared and distributed by Central Wash- 
ington College of Education, Ellensburg. 
The pamphlet sells for $1.00. It is one of 
the most attractive vocational booklets 
available anywhere, presenting the teach- 
ing profession in a challenging manner. 
Many good photographs are included. 


Should Public Funds Be Used for 
Non-Public Schools? 


(Continued from page 88) 


neutral as between the sects encourages 
the public school to substitute for sec- 
tarian religious authority the principle 
of “by their fruits ye shall know them.” 
From this it is but a step to the dis- 
covery that the morality we-all hold in 
common grows out of our common cul- 
ture, out of the day by day associations 
of people, and is validated by these as- 
sociations. It thus becomes pessible for 
public schools to bring to expression a 
method of character education through 
the life of the school and the interpreta- 
tions of the classroom which holds forth 
the possibility of forging bonds of unity 
between people who are varied in back- 
ground and origin, race, color, and 
creed. This is the method of reflection 
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which relates practice and precept and 
modifies both in the light of experience. 
It is a method peculiarly appropriate to 
a character education that created char- 
acter, but it is a method that can like- 
wise apply to all areas of living. It is a 
method that promises to foster peace 
and good will between the peoples of 
the earth as well as the inhabitants of 
our own country. It is a method that 
the public school is uniquely and 
peculiarly qualified to cultivate if it can 
be persuaded to recognize its true mis- 
sion in our democracy. 

Let us resolve to hold public educa- 
tion to this distinctive responsibility and 
not to deter it therefrom by public sup- 
port to sectarian education. 
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ASCD BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1947-1948 

President, Bess GoopyKoon7z, Dir., Div. of Elem. Ed., U. S. Office of Ed., Wash., D. C. 
First Vice-President, Water A. ANpERsON, Sch, of Ed., New York Univ., N. Y. 
Second Vice-President, Paut Misner, Supt. of Schs., Glencoe, Ill. 

Field Secretary, JeNNte Wauntert, Prin. Jackson Sch., St. Louis, Mo. 

R. Lez Tuomas, Supv. of Elem. Schs., State Dept. of Ed., Nashville, Tenn. 

Mary A. Happow, Dir. of Elem. Curr., Youngstown, Ohio 

Rut CunnincHAM, Curr. Consultant, Inst. for Sch. Exp., Tchrs. Coll., Col. U., N. Y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Members of the Executive Committee, ex officio 
Memobers Evectep at Larce 

Vernon Anperson, Assoc. Prof. of Ed., Storrs, Conn. (1949) 

PrupeNnce Bostwick, Supv., Denver Schs., Denver, Colo. (1951) 

Mas te CasseEtt, Curric. Dir., Houston, Texas (1950) 

StepHen M. Corey, Prof. of Ed., U. of Chicago, Ill. (1948) 

C. L. Cusuman, Assoc. Supt., Philadelphia, Pa. (1950) 

Paut R. Hanna, Prof. of Ed., Stanford U., Calif. (1948) 

Gorpon Mackenzie, Ch., Div. of Curr. and Teaching, Tchrs. Coll., Col. U., N. Y. (1948) 

E. T. McSwam, Prof. of Ed., Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill. (1948) 

Don Patterson, Elem. Div., U. S. Office of Ed., Washington, D. C. (1950) 

Grapys Porter, Asst. Supt., Long Beach, Calif. (1951) 

Virert Rocers, Supt. Schs., Battle Creek, Mich. (1951) 

Eruer S. Warp, Dir. of Supv., Alameda Co., Calif. (1949) 

Gusert S. WILLEy, Supt. of Schs., Pueblo, Colo. (1949) 

Pau. Wirry, Prof. of Ed., Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill. (1949) 

Date Zeer, Prof. of Ed., State Tchrs. Coll., Emporia, Kans. (1950) 

STATE REPRESENTATIVES TO THE Boarp 

Alabama—F ay Kirtianp, Instrnl. Supv., Monroe Co. Schs., Monroeville 

California—Roxte Avexanper, Dir. Tchr. Trng., U. of Calif., Berkeley; Wm.M 
Cowan, Dir. Tchr. Trng., San Francisco St. Coll.; LEONARD GrinpstaFF, Dir. of 
Curric., Palo Alto; Etpa Mitts Newron, Asst. Supt., Oroville; GretcHen WuLFING, 
Supt. Primary Ed., Oakland 

Colorado—Mavrice Aurens, Dir. Dept. of Instr., Denver 

Florida—Gertrupve SHarFner, Asst. Dir. of Instr., Bd. of Pub. Instr., Miami; Ciara 
Capron, Genl. Supv. of Instr., West Palm Beach 

Georgia—Sve Snipes, Supv., Bulloch Co. Schs., Dept. of Ed., Statesboro 

Illinois—Mary Entsmincer, Tchr. Trng. Staff, So. Ill. St. Normal U., Carbondale; 
B. L. Smit, Supt. of Elem. Schs., Oak Park 

Indiana—Hannau Linpant, Supv. Elem. Ed., Mishawaka 

Kentucky—Manry I. Coz, Assoc. Prof. Ed., Western Ky. Tchrs. Coll., Bowling Green; 
Naomi C. Wituorr, St. Supv. Elem. Ed., Frankfort 

Louisiana—Maccirr Haws, Supv. of Schs., Bastrop 

Maryland—( Representative to be elected) 

Michigan—Makry S. Jameson, Supv. Tchr., Detroit 

Minnesota—Mate Ivey, Elem. Supv., Albert Lea 

Missouri—L. G. Townsenp, Dean, Coll. of Ed., U. of Missouri, Columbia 

New York—Lucie Atarp, Elem. Supv., Garden City; Evizaseru Carey, St. Dept. of 
Ed., Albany; Wi11am T. Mexcuior, Prof, of Ednl. Supvn., Syracuse U. 

Obio—Mary A. Happow, Dir. of Elem, Curr., Youngstown 

Pennsylvania—H. G. Masters, Dir. Elem. Ed, Pittsburgh; Eraet McCormick, Supv., 
Altoona 

Tennessee—Evura A. Jounston, Elem. Supv., Chattanooga 

Virginia—Manrie E. ALexanper, Supv. of Elem. Ed., Hampton; D. C. Beery, Supt., 
Staunton 

W isconsin—( Representative to be elected.) 

Northwest Region (Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho)—L. L. Cartson, Supt., 
Lewiston, Idaho; Watter E. Snyver, Asst. St. Supt., Salem, Ore. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Gertrupe HaNKaMpP, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
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Educational Leadership for 1947-48 


EpucaTIONAL LEapErsHIP, the journal of the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NEA, brings you articles on the following topics during 


1947-48. 
1947-48 
October—Scuoots tn TIME oF Soctat ConFiict: A time for greatness. Educational 
responsibility for today’s children. The teaching of controversial issues. 
Educating for international understanding, civic competency, economic ade- 
quacy, family living. 


November—Ovr ScHoots—An AMERICAN REsPONSIBILITY: Planning together for 
our children. Effective public relations. The public school responsibility. 
The cost of good schools. ) 


December—ParTNERSHIP IN EpucaTIONAL PLANNING: Teachers, supervisors, and 
principals point the way. Meeting the needs of beginning teachers. Releasing 
teacher leadership. The pre-service responsibility. 


January—Materiats OF INSTRUCTION: Variety in instructional tools. The cur- 
riculum laboratory. Materials for a curriculum program. Children create tools 
for learning. Personnel resources. 


February—Grour Dynamics—Its ImMpLicaTions FOR LEADERSHIP: The how of 
curriculum change. Experimentation with children and youth and in pre- 
service and in-service programs. Research now available. 


March—A Goop ENVIRONMENT FoR LEARNING: The intangibles in the environ- 
ment. Boys and girls evaluate. What the teacher brings. Environment for 
skill in group living. A desirable physical environment for boys and girls. 


A pril—ApMINISTRATION’S CONCERN WITH SCHOOL ProcraMs: The superintendent's 
responsibility. Blocks to teaching boys and girls. Organizing for curriculum 
development, general education, the twelve-month-year. Using the consultant. 


May—Envucation Is Gumance: Guidance an integral of the — pro- 


gram. Education for maturity. Organizing for guidance programs. The job 


in the elementary school, in the high school, in in-service planning, 


Monthly Departments 


Front Lines in EpucaTIon THe New—tn Review 
—Galen Saylor —Sara M. Krentzman 
Tue IMpPorTANCE OF PEOPLE Tue Cxuancinc Worip 
— “‘~«tle Finn Sugarman —Harold C. Hand 





